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ARTICLE I. 
LUTHER BEFORE THE DIET OF WORMS. 


By PuiLip ScuaAFF, D. D., LL. D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


(AN ADVANCE CHAPTER FROM HIS HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.) 


I. Sources. Acta et res geste D M Luth. in Comitiis Principum 
Wormatie. Anno 1521. 4°. Acta Lutheri in Comttits Wormatie 
ed. Pollicarius, Viteb. 1546. These and other contemporary docu- 
ments are reprinted in the Jena ed. of Luther’s Ofera (1557), vol. 
II.; in WALCH’s German ed., vols. XV., 2018-2325, and XXII., 
2026 sqq.; and the Erlangen-Frankf. ed. of the Ofera Lat., vol. 
VI. (1872); Vermischte deutsche Schriften, vol. X11. (or Simmitd. 
Werke, vol. LXIV., pub. 1855), pp. 366-383. FORsTEMANN: WVeves 
Urkendenbuch, 1842, vol. 1. Lurner’s Letters to Spalatin, Cus- 
pinianus, Lucas Cranach, Charles V., etc., see in DE Werte, I. 
586 sqq. SPALATIN: An. Spalatin is also, according to K‘stlin, 
the author of the contemporary pamphlet: Eidiche wunderliche 
freissige Handlung in D,. M. Luther's Sachen durch geistliche und 
weltliche Fiirsten des Reich's; but Brieger (in his **Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengesch.’’ Gotha, 1886, p. 482 sqq.) ascribes it to Rudolph 
von Watzdorf. 

On the Roman Cath. side, CocHL@us (who was present at Worms); 
PALLAVICINI (who used the letters of Aleander); and especially the 
letters and dispatches of ALEANDER, now published as follows: 
JOHANN FriEDRICH: Der Reichstag zu Worms in Fahr 1521. Nach 
den Briefen des pipstlichen Nuntius Hieronymus Aleander. \n the 
‘“‘Abhandlungen der Bayer. Akad.,’’ vol. XI. Minchen, 1870. P1- 
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ETRO BALAN (R. Cath.): Monumenta Reform. Lutherane ex tabu- 
lariis S. Sedis secretis. 1521-1525. Ratisb. Fasc. 1., 1883. Con- 
tains Aleander’s reports from the papal archives, and is one of the 
first fruits of the liberal policy of Leo XIII. in opening the literary 
treasures of the Vatican. THEOD. BRIEGER (Prof. of Ch. Hist. in 
Leipzig); Aleander und Luther, 1521. Die vervollstindigten Ale- 
ander-Depeschen nebst Untersuchungen i‘ber den Wormser Reichstag. 
1 Abth. Gotha. 1884 (315 pages). Gives the Aleander dispatches 
in Italian and Latin from a MS. in the library of Trent, and supple- 
ments and partly corrects, in the chronology, the edition of Balan. 
Special Treatises. Bove: Luther zu Worms. Halle, 1817, 1824. 
ZIMMER: Luther zu Worms. Heidelb. 1521. TUZSCHMANN: Lu- 
ther in Worms. Darmstadt, 1860. SOLDAN: Der Reichstag zu 
Worms. Worms, 1863. StTeItz: Die Melanchthon- und Luther- 
Herbergen zu Frankfurt-a-M. F¥rankf., 1861. Contains the reports 
of the Frankfurt delegate Fiirstenberg, and other documents. 
HENNES (R. Cath.): M4. Luther’s Aufenthalt in Worms. Mainz, 
1868. Wattz: Der Wormser Reichstag und seine Bezichungen 
zur reformator. Bewegung, in the ‘‘Forschungen zur deutschen 
Gesch.”? Gottingen, 1868, VIII. pp. 21-44. DAN. SCHENKEL: 
Luther in Worms. Elberfeld, 1870. JuL. K6sTLIN: Luther's 
Rede in Worms am 18, April, 1521. Halle, 1874 (the best on Lu- 
ther’s famous declaration). MAURENBRECHER: Der Wormser 
Reichstag von 1521, in his ‘‘Studien und Skizzen zur Gesch. der Re- 
form. Zeit,’? Leipzig, 1874 (pp. 241-275); also in his Gesch. der 
kathol. Reformation, Nordlingen, 1880, vol. I., pp. 181-201. KARL 
JANSEN (not to be confounded with the Rom.-Cath. Janssen): Adz- 
ander am Reichstage zu Worms, 1527. Kiel, 1883 (72 pages). Cor- 
rects Friedrich’s text of Aleander’s letters. TH. KOLDE: Luther 
und der Reichstag zu Worms. 2d. ed. Halle, 1883. BRIEGER: 
Neue Mittheilungen tiber L. in Worms. Program to the Luther 
jubilee, Marburg, 1883 (a critique of Balan’s Monumenta). Kat- 
KOFF: Germ. transl. of the Aleander Dispatches, Halle, 1886. 

RANKE, I. 311-343. GIESELER, IV. 56-58 (Am. ed.). MERLE 
D’AuB., Bk. VII. chs I.-XI. HAGENBACH, III. 103-109. G. P. 
FISHER, pp. 108-111. KOsTLIN, chs. XVII]. and XVIII. (I. 411-466). 


KOLDE, I. 325 sqq. JANSSEN (R. Cath.), I]. 131-166. G. WEBER: Das 


Zeitalter der Reformation (vol. X. of his Weltgeschichte), Leipzig, 
1886, pp. 162-178. BAUMGARTEN: Gesch. Karis V. Leipzig, 1885, 
vol. I. 379-460. 


On the 28th of January, 1521, Charles V. opened his first 


Diet at Worms. This was a free imperial city on the left bank 


of the Rhine, in the present grand-duchy of Hesse.* It is 


* Worms is 26 miles S. S. E. of Mainz (Mayence or Mentz, the ancient 
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famous in German song as the scene of the Niebelungenlied, 
which opens with King Giinther of Worms and his sister, 
Chriemhild, the world’s wonder for grace and beauty. It is 
equally famous in ecclesiastical history for “the Concordat of 
Worms,” which brought to an end the long contest between 
the Emperor and the Pope about investiture (Sept. 23, 1122.) 
But its greatest fame the city acquired by Luther's heroic stand 
on the word of God and the rights of conscience, which made 
the Diet of 1521 one of the most important in the history of 
German Diets. After that event two conferences of Protestants 
and Roman-Catholic leaders were held in Worms, to heal the 
breach of the Reformation,—one in 1541, and one in 1557; but 
both failed of their object. In 1868 (June 25) a splendid mon- 
ument to Luther and his fellow-laborers by Rietschel was erected 
at Worms, and dedicated with great national enthusiasm.* 

The religious question threw all the political and financial 
questions into the background, and absorbed the attention of 
the public mind. 

At the very beginning of the Diet a new papal brief called 
upon the Emperor to give, by an imperial edict, legal force to 
the bull of January 3, by which Luther was finally excommu- 
nicated, and his books condemned to the flames. The Pope 
urged him to prove his zeal for the unity of the Church. God 
had girded him with supreme earthly power, that he might use 
it against heretics who were much worse than infidels.f| On 


Moguntiacum, the capital of Rhenish Hesse since 1815), and has now 
over 20,000 inhabitants, about one-half of them Protestants, but in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century it had 70,000. It was almost de- 
stroyed under Louis XIV. (1683). The favorite German wine, Lied- 
Srauenmitch, is cultivated in its neighborhood. 

* See description of the celebration by Dr. Friedrich Eich, Gedenk- 
élitter, Worms, 1868; and his book on the controversy about the local- 
ity of the Diet, /n welchem Locale stand Luther zu Worms vor Kaiser 
und Reich? Leipzig, 1863. He decides for the Bishofshof (against 
the Rathhaus). 

+ ‘*Multo deteriores hereticos.’’ The new papal bull of condemna- 
tion, together with a brief to the Emperor, arrived in Worms the toth 
of February. Aleander addressed the Diet three days after, on Ash 
Wednesday. Ranke, I., 329. Kostlin, I., 422 sq. 
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Maundy Thursday, March 28, the Pope, in proclaiming the ter- 
rible bull /z Cana Domini, which is annually read at Rome, 
expressly condemned, among other heretics, Martin Luther by 
name with all his adherents. This was the third or fourth ex- 
communication, but produced little effect.* 

The Pope was ably represented by two Italian legates, who 
were afterwards created cardinals,—Marino Caracciolo (1459- 
1538) for the political affairs, and Jerome Aleander (1480-1542) 
for the ecclesiastical interests. Aleander was at that time libra- 
rian of the Vatican, and enjoyed great reputation as a Greek 





scholar. He had lectured at Paris before two thousand hearers 
of all classes. He stood in friendly relations to Erasmus; but 
when the latter showed sympathy with the Reformation, he de- 
nounced him as the chief founder of the Lutheran heresy. He 
was an intense papist, and skilled in all the arts of diplomacy 
His religious wants were not very pressing. During the Diet 
of Worms he scarcely found time, in the holy week, “to occupy 
himself a little with Christ and his conscience.” His sole object 
was to maintain the power of the Pope, and to annihilate the 
new heresy. In his letters he calls Luther a fool, a dog, a basi- 
lisk, a ribald. He urged everywhere the wholesale burning of 
his books.t He employed argument, persuasion, promises, 
threats, spies, and bribes. He complained that he could not 
get money enough from Rome for greedy officials. He labored 
day and night with the Emperor, his confessor, and the mem- 
bers of the privy council. He played on their fears of a popu- 
lar revolution, and reminded them of the example of the Bohe- 
mians, the worst and most troublesome of heretics. He did not 
shrink from the terrible threat, “If ye Germans who pay least 
into the Pope’s treasury shake off his yoke, we shall take care 

*Luther published this bull afterwards with biting, abusive and con- 
temptuous comments, under the title, ie Bulla vom Abendfressen des 
allerheiligsten Herrn, des Papsts. (In Walch XV., 2127 sqq. Merle 
d’Aubigne gives characteristic extracts, Bk. VII. ch. 5. 

tJanssen, who praises him very highly, remarks (Il. 144): “Um dep 
Haresie Einhalt zu thun, hielt Aleander die Verbrennung der lutheris- 
chen Biicher fiir ein tiberaus geeignetes Mittel.’’ But 1 can not see why 
he says (p. 142) that Aleander prided himself on being ‘‘a German.’ 
Aleander was born in Italy, hated the Germans, and died in Rome. 
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that ye mutually kill yourselves, and wade in your own blood.” 
He addressed the Diet, Feb. 13, in a speech of three hours, and 
contended that Luther's final condemnation left no room for a 
further hearing of the heretic, but imposed upon the Ekmperor 
and the Estates the simple duty to execute the requirements of 
the papal bull. 

The Emperor hesitated between his religious impulses—which 
were decidedly Roman Catholic, though with a leaning towards 
disciplinary retorm through a council—and political considera- 
tions which demanded caution and forbearance. He had already 
taken lessons in the art of dissimulation, which was deemed es- 
sential to a ruler in those days. He had to respect the wishes 
of the Estates, and could not act without their consent. Public 
sentiment was divided, and there was a possibility of utilizing 
the dissatisfaction with Rome for his interest. He was displeased 
with Leo for favoring the election of Francis, and trying to 
abridge the powers of the Spanish Inquisition; and yet he teit 
anxious to secure his support in the impending struggle with 
France, and the Pope met him half-way by recalling his steps 
against the Inquisition. He owed a debt of gratitude to the 
Elector Frederick, and had written to him, Nov. 28, 1520, to 
bring Luther to Worms, that he might have a hearing before 
learned men; but the Elector declined the offer, tearing the re- 
sult. On the 17th of December, the Emperor advised him to 
keep Luther at Wittenberg, as he had been condemned at Rome. 

At first he inclined to severe measures, and laid the draft of 
an edict before the Dict whereby the buil of excommunication 
should be legally enforced throughout all Germany. But this 
was resisted by the Estates, and other influences were brought 
to bear upon him. Then he tried indirectly, and in a private 
way, a compromise through his confessor, john Glapio, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, who professed some sympathy with reform, and re- 
spect for Luther's talent and zeal. He held several interviews 
with Dr. Briick (Pontanus), the Chancellor oi the Elector Fred- 
erick. He assured him of great iriendship, and proposed that 
he should induce Luther to disown or to retract the book on the 
“Babylonian Captivity,” which was detestable ; in this case, his 
other writings, which contained so much that is good, would 
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bear fruit to the Church, and Luther might co-operate with the 
Emperor in the work of a true (that is, Spanish) reformation of 
ecclesiastical abuses. We have no right to doubt his sincerity 
any more than that of the like-minded Hadrian VI., the teacher 
of Charles. But the Elector would not listen to such a proposal, 
and refused a private audience to Glapio. His conference with 
Hutten and Sickingen on the Ebernburg was equally unsuccess- 
ful.* 

The Estates were in partial sympathy with the Reformation, 
not from doctrinal and religious, but from political and patriotic 
motives; they repeated the old one hundred and one gravamina 
against the tyranny and extortions of the Roman Seef (similar 
to the charges in Luther’s Address to the German Nobility), 
and resisted a condemnation of Luther without giving him a 
hearing. Even his greatest enemy, Duke George of Saxony, de- 
clared that the Church suffered most from the immorality of the 
clergy, and that a general reformation was most necessary, which 
could be best secured by a general council. 

During the Diet, Ulrich von Hutten exerted all his power of 
invective against the Pope and for Luther. He was harbored 
at Ebernburg, a few leagues from Worms, with his friend, the 
valorous Francis of Sickingen. He poured contempt and ridi- 
cule on the speech of Aleander, and even attempted to catch 
him and Caracciolo by force.{ But he and Sickingen favored, 
at the same time, the cause of the young Emperor, from whom 
they expected great things, and wished to bring about an anti- 
papal revolution with his aid. Hutten called upon him to dis- 


*See Briuck’s conversations with Glapio in Forstemann, I., pp. 53, 54. 
Erasmus and Hutten regarded him as a crafty hypocrite, who wished to 
ruin Luther. Strauss agrees, Ulrich von Hutten, p. 405. But Mauren- 
brecher, (Studien, etc., pp. 258 sqq., and Gesch. der kath. Ref., 1. 187 
sqq.) thinks that Glapio presented the program of the imperial policy 
of reform. Janssen, II., 153 sq., seems to be of the same opinion. 

tSee the list in Walch, XV., 2058 sqq. 

tLuther, in a letter to Spalatin (Nov. 23, 1520, in De Wette I. 523), 
in a moment of indignation expressed a wish that Hutten might have 
intercepted (utinam—i1NTERCEPISSET) the legates, but not murdered, as 
Romanists (Janssen, twice, Il. 104, 143) misinterpret it. See Kostlin, 
I. 411, and note on p. 797. 
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miss his clerical counsellors, to stand on his own dignity, to give 
Luther a hearing, and to build up a free Germany. Freedom 
was now in the air, and all men of intelligence longed for a new 
and better order of things.* 

Aleander was scarcely safe on the street after his speech of 
February 13. He reported to his master, that for nine-tenths of 
the Germans the name of Luther was a war-cry, and that the 
last tenth screamed “Death to the court of Rome!” Cochlzus, 
who was in Worms as the theological adviser of the Archbishop 
of Treves, feared a popular uprising against the clergy. 

Luther was the hero of the day, and called a new Moses, a 
second Paul. His tracts and picture, surrounded by a halo of 
glory, were freely circulated. in Worms.t 

At last Charles thought it most prudent to disregard the de- 
mand of the Pope, In an official letter of March 6, he cited 
Luther to appear before the Diet within twenty-one days under 
the sure protection of the Empire. The Elector Frederick, 
Duke George of Saxony, and the Landgrave of Hesse, added 
letters of safe-conduct through their respective territories.t 

Aleander now endeavored to make the appearance of Luther 
as harmless as possible, and succeeded in preventing any dis- 
cussion with him. The heretic was simply to recant, or, in case 
of refusal, to suffer the penalties of excommunication. 


LUTHER’S JOURNEY TO WORMS. 
‘‘Ménchlein, Monchlein, du gehest einen schweren Gang.” 
Luther, from the first intimation of a summons by the Em- 
peror, regarded it as a call from God, and declared his determi- 


*See Aleander’s dispatches in Brieger, 7. c. 1. pp. 119 sqq.; Strauss, 
Ulrich von Hutten, 4th ed., pp 395 sqq.; and Ullman, Franz von Sick- 
ingen (Leipzig, 1872). 

tAleander reports (April 13) that Luther was painted with the Holy 
Spirit over his head (e/ spirito santo sopra il capo, come lo depingono). 
Brieger, I. 139. . 

tThe letters of safe-conduct are printed in Walch, XV., 2122-2127, 
and Foérstemann, WVeues Urkundenbuch, |1., 61 sq. In the imperial letter 
signed by Albert, Elector and Archbishop of Mayence and Chancellor 
of the Empire, Luther is addressed as ‘“‘honorable, well-beloved, pious’’ 
(Ehrsamer, Geliebter, Andichtiger; in the Latin copy, Honorabdilis, 
Dilecte, Devote), much to the chagrin of the Romanists. 
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nation to go to Worms, though he should be carried there sick, 
and at the risk of his life. His motive was not to gratify an 
unholy ambition, but to bear witness to the truth. He well 
knew the tragic fate which overtook Hus at Constance notwith- 
standing the safe-conduct, but his faith inspired him with fear- 
less courage. ‘You may expect everything from me,” he wrote 
to Spalatin, “except fear or recantation. | shall not flee, still 
less recant. May the Lord Jesus strengthen me.’’* 

He shared for a while the hope of Hutten and Sickingen, that 
the young Emperor would give him at least fair play, and renew 
the old conflict of Germany with Rome; but he was doomed to 
disappointment. 

While the negotiations in Worms were going on, he used in- 
cessantly his voice and his pen, and alternated between devo- 
tional and controversial exercises. He often preached twice a 
day, wrote commentaries on Genesis, the Psalms, and the Mag- 
nificat (the last he finished in March), and published the first 
part of his Posé:/ (Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles), a de- 
fense of his propositions condemned by Rome, and fierce polem- 
ical books against Hieronymus Emser, Ambrose Catharinus, 
and other papal opponents. 

Emser, a learned Romanist, and secretary of Duke George of 
Saxony, had first attacked Luther after the Leipzig disputation, 
at which he was present. A bitter controversy followed, in 
which both forgot dignity and charity. Luther called Emser 
“the Goat of Leipzig’ (in reference to the escutcheon of his 
family), and Emser called Luther in turn “the Capricorn of Wit- 
tenberg.” Luther's Antwort auf das iiberchristliche, iiber rvist- 


liche, und iiberkiinstliche Buch Bock Finser’s, appeared in March, 


1521, and defends his doctrine of the general priesthood of be- 
lievers.t Emser afterwards severely criticised Luther's transla- 


*Letter of Dec. 21, 1520 (De Wette, I., 534, 536): ‘*Ego vero, si vo- 
catus fuero, quantum per me stabit, vel egrotus advehar, si sanus ven- 
ire non possem. Neque enim dubitari fas est, a Domino me vocari, si 
Cesar vocat. . . . Omnia de me presumas preter fugam et palinediam: 
fugere ipse nolo, recantare multo minus. Ita me comfortet Dominus 
Jesus.”’ 
+On the Emser controversy see Erl. Frkf. ed., vol. XXVII. 
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tion of the Bible, and published his own version of the New 
Testament shortly before his death (1527). 

Catharinus,* an eminent Dominican at Rome, had attacked 
Luther toward the end of December, 1520. Luther in his Latin 
reply tried to prove from Dan. 8 : 25 sqq.; 2 Thess. 2 : 3 sqq.; 
2 Tim. 4 : 3 sqq.; 2 Pet. 2: 1 sqq.; and the Epistle of Jude, 
that popery was the Antichrist predicted in the Scriptures, and 
would soon be annihilated by the Lord himself at his second 
coming, which he thought to be near at hand. 

It is astonishing that in the midst of the war of theological 
passions, he could prepare such devotional books as his com- 
mentaries and sermons, which are full of faith and practical com- 
fort. He lived and moved in the heart of the Scriptures; and 
this was the secret of his strength and success. 

On the second of April, Luther left Wittenberg, accompanied 
by Amsdorf, his friend and colleague, Peter Swaven, a Danish 
student, and Johann Pezensteiner, an Augustinian brother. 
Thus the faculty, the students, and his monastic order were 
represented. They rode in an open farmer’s wagon, provided 
by the magistrate of the city. The imperial herald in his coat- 
of-arms preceded on horseback. Melanchthon wished to ac- 
company his friend, but he was needed at home. “If I do not 
return,” said Luther in taking leave of him, “and my enemies 
murder me, | conjure thee, dear brother, to persevere in teach- 
ing the truth. Do my work during my absence: you can do it 
better than I. If you remain, I can well be spared. In thee 
the Lord has a more learned champion.” 

At Weimar, Justus Jonas joined the company. He was at 
that time professor and canon at Erfurt. In June of the same 
year he moved to Wittenberg as professor of church law and 
provost, and became one of the most intimate friends and co- 
workers of Luther. He accompanied him on his last journey 


*His proper name was Lancelot Politi. See Limmer, Vortridentin- 
ische Theologie, p. 21, and Burkhardt, Luther’s Briefwechsel, p. 38. 
Luther calls him, ‘‘asudsus et stolidus Thomista,”’ ina letter to Spalatin, 
March 7, 1521 (De Wette, I. 570). 
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to Ejisleben, and left us a description of his closing days. He 
translated several of his and Melanchthon’s works. 

The journey to Worms resembled a march of triumph, but 
clouded with warnings of friends and threats of foes. In Leip- 
zig, Luther was honorably received by the magistrate, notwith- 
standing his enemies in the University. In Thuringia, the peo- 
ple rushed to see the man who had dared to defy the Pope and 
all the world. 

At Erfurt, where he had studied law and passed three years 
in a monastic cell, he was enthusiastically saluted, and treated 
as “the hero of the gospel.’’ Before he reached the city, a large 
procession of professors and students of his a/ima mater, headed 
by his friends Crotus the rector, and Eoban the Latin poet, met 
him. Everybody rushed to see the procession. The streets, 
the walls, and roofs were covered with people, who almost wor- 
shiped Luther as a wonder-working saint. The magistrate 
gave him a banquet, and overwhelmed him with demonstrations 
of honor. He lodged in the Augustinian convent with his 
friend Lange. On Sunday, April 7, he preached on his favorite 
doctrine, salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, and against the in- 
tolerable yoke of popery. Eoban, who heard him, reports that 
he melted the hearts as the vernal sun melts the snow, and that 
neither Demosthenes nor Cicero nor Paul so stirred their audi- 
ences as Luther’s sermons stirred the people on the shores of 
the Gera.* 

During the sermon a crash in the balconies of the crowded 
church scared the hearers, who rushed to the door; but Luther 
allayed the panic by raising his hand, and assuring them that it 
was only a wicked sport of the Devil.t 


*A full description of the reception at Erfurt, with extracts from the 
speech of Crotus and the poems of Eoban, is given by Professor Kamp- 
schulte (a liberal Catholic historian), in his valuable monograph, Dée 
Universitit Erfurt, vol. 11. 95-too. ‘It seems,’’ he says, “that the 
nation at this moment wished to make every effort to assure Luther of 
his vocation. The glorifications which he received from the 2d to the 
16th of April no doubt contributed much to fill him with that self-con- 
fidence which he manifested in the decisive hour. Nowhere was he re- 
ceived more splendidly than at Erfurt.” 

t*‘Seid still,’’ he said, ‘‘liebes Volk, es ist der Teufel, der richtet so eine 
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In Gotha and Eisenach he preached likewise to crowded 
houses. At Eisenach he fell sick, and was bled; but a cordial 
and good sleep restored him sufficiently to proceed on the next 
day. He ascribed the sickness to the Devil, the recovery to 
God. In the inns, he used to take up his lute, and to refresh 
himself with music. 

He arrived at Frankfurt, completely exhausted, on Sunday, 
April 14. On Monday he visited the high school of William 
Nesse, blessed the children and exhorted them “to be diligent 
in reading the Scriptures and investigating the truth.” He also 
became acquainted with a noble patrician family, von Holz- 
hausen, who took an active part in the subsequent introduction 
of the Reformation in that city.* 

As he proceeded, the danger increased, and with it his cour- 
age. Before he left Wittenberg, the Emperor had issued an 
edict ordering all his books to be seized, and forbidding their 
sale.t The herald informed him of it already at Weimar, and 
asked him, “Herr Doctor, will ye proceed?” He replied, 
“Yes.” The edict was placarded in all the cities. Spalatin, 
who knew the critical situation, warned him by special messen- 


Spiegelfechterei an; seid still, es hat keine Noth.’’ Some of his indis- 
creet admirers called this victory over the imaginary Devil the first mir- 
acle of Luther. The second miracle, they thought, he performed at 
Gotha, where the Devil played a similar trick in the church, and met 
with the same defeat. 

*His brief sojourn at Frankfurt, and his contact with the Holzhausen 
family, is made the subject of an interesting historical novel: H/aman 
von Holzhausen. Eine Frankfurter Patriziergeschichte nach Familien- 
papieren erzahlt von M K.(Maria Krummacher). Bielefeld and Leip- 
zig, 1885. See especially chap. XX., pp. 253, sqq. 

+The edict is dated March to. See Burkhardt, Luther’s Briefwechsel 
(1866), p. 38, who refers to Spalatin’s MS. Seidemann dates the letter 
from March 2. Ranke, in the sixth ed. (1881), I. 333, says that it was 
published March 27, on the doors of the churches at Worms. Luther 
speaks of it in his Eisleben report and says that the edict was a device 
of the Archbishop of Mainz to keep him away from Worms, and tempt 
him to despise the order of the Emperor. Works, Erl. Frankf. ed., 
LXIV. 367. 
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ger, in the name of the Elector his patron, not to come to 
Worms, lest he might suffer the fate of Hus.* 

Luther comforted his timid friends with the words: Though 
Hus was burned, the truth was not burned, and Christ still lives. 
He wrote to Spalatin from Frankfurt, that he had been unwell 
ever since he left Eisenach, and had heard of the Emperor's 
edict, but that he would go to Worms in spite of all the gates 
of hell and the evil spirits in the air.t The day after, he sent 
him from Oppenheim (between Mainz and Worms) the famous 
words : 

“TI shall go to Worms, though there were as many devils there 
as tiles on the roofs.’’t 

A few days before his death at Eisleben, he thus described 
his feelings at that critical period: “I was fearless, I was afraid 
of nothing; God can make one so desperately bold. I know 
not whether I could be so cheerful now.’§ Mathesius says, 
with reference to this courage: “If the cause is good, the heart 
expands, giving courage and energy to evangelists and soldiers.” 

Sickingen invited Luther, through Martin Bucer, in person, 
to his castle Ebernburg, where he would be perfectly safe under 
the protection of friends. Glapio favored the plan, and wished 


*Notwithstanding this danger, Janssen thinks (II. 158) that it required 
no “special courage’’ for Luther to go to Worms. 
tApril 14 (De Wette, I. 587): “Christus vivit, et intrabimus Worm- 


tSpalatin reports the saying thus: Dass er mir Spalatino aus Oppen- 
heim gen Worms schrieb: ‘Er wollte gen Worms wenn gleich so viel 
Teufel darinnen wiren als immer Ziegel da wiiren’”’ (Walch, XV. 2174). 
A year afterwards, ina letter to the Elector Frederick, March 5, 1522 
(De Wette, II. 139), Luther gives the phrase with this modification: 
“Er [the Devil] sak mein Herz wohl. da ich zu Worms einkam, dass, 
wenn ich hitte gewusst, dass so viel Teufel auf mich gehalten h.itten, 
als Ziegel auf den Dichern sind, wire ich dennoch mitten unter sie ge- 
sprungen mit Freuden.’’ \n the verbal report he gave to his friends at 
Eisleben in 1546 (Erl. Frankf. ed., vol. LXIV. p. 368): ‘‘/ch entbot thm 
[Spalatin] wieder: ‘Wenn so viel Teufel zu Worms w.iren als Ziegel 
auf den Dichern, noch doch] wollt ich hinein.”’ 

§Ibid: “Denn ich war unerschrocken, fiirchtete mich nichts; Gott 
kann einen wohl so toll machen. Ich weiss nicht, 0b ich jetzt auch so 
Sreudig wire.”’ 
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to have a personal conference with Luther about a possible com- 
promise and co-operation in a moderate scheme of reform. But 
Luther would not be diverted from his aim, and sent word, that, 
if the Emperor’s confessor wished, he could see him in Worms. 

Luther arrived in Worms on Tuesday morning, April 16, 
1521, at ten o’clock, shortly before early dinner, in an open car- 
riage with his Wittenberg companions, preceded by the imperial 
herald, and followed by a number of gentlemen on horseback. 
He was dressed in his monastic gown.* The watchman on the 
tower of the cathedral announced the arrival of the procession 
by blowing the horn, and thousands of people gathered to see 
the heretic.t 

As he stepped from the carriage, he said, “God will be with 
me.” 

The papal legate reports this fact to Rome, and adds that Lu- 
ther looked around with the eyes of a demon.f{ Cardinal Caje- 
tan was similarly struck at Augsburg with the mysterious fire of 
the “profound eyes,” and the “wonderful speculations,” of the 
German monk. 


Luther was lodged in the house of the Knights of St. John 
with two counselors of the Elector. He received visitors till 
late at night.§ 

The city was in a fever-heat of excitement and expectation. 


LUTHER’S TESTIMONY BEFORE THE DIET. APRIL 17 AND 18, 1521. 


On the day after his arrival, in the afternoon at four o'clock, 
Luther was led by the imperial marshal, Ulrich von Pappen- 
heim, and the herald, Caspar Sturm, through circuitous side- 


*See Luther’s picture of that year, by Cranach, in the small biography 
of Késtlin, p. 237 (Scribner’s ed.) It is very different from those to 
which we are accustomed. 

t*‘\Nun fuhr ich,” says Luther (LXIV. 368), ‘‘auf einem offenen Wiig- 
lein in meiner Kappen zu Worms ein. Da kamen alle Leute auf die 
Gassen und wollten den Minch D. Martinum sehen.”’ 

tAleander to Vice-Chancellor Medici, from Worms, April 16: ‘Esse 
Luther in descensu currus versis huc et illuc demoniacis oculis disse: 
‘Deus erit pro me.’”’ Brieger, I. 143. 

§$‘*Tutto il mondo,’’ writes Aleander in the same letter, ‘‘went to see 
Luther after dinner.”’ 
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streets, avoiding the impassable crowds, to the hall of the Diet 
in the bishop's palace where the Emperor and his brother Fer- 
dinand resided. He was admitted at about 6 o’clock. There 
he stood, a poor monk of rustic manners, yet a genuine hero 
and confessor, with the fire of genius and enthusiasm flashing 
from his eyes and the expression of intense earnestness and 
thoughtfulness on his face, before a brilliant assembly such as 
he had never seen: the young Emperor, six Electors (including 
his own sovereign), the Pope’s legates, archbishops, bishops, 
dukes, margraves, princes, counts, deputies of the imperial cit- 
ies, ambassadors of foreign courts, and a numerous array of 
dignitaries of every rank; in one word, a fair representation of 
the highest powers in Church and State.* Several thousand 
spectators were collected in and around the building and in the 
streets, anxiously waiting for the issue. 

Dr. Johann von Eck,f as the official of the Archbishop of 
Treves, put to him, in the name of the Emperor, simply two 
questions in Latin and German,—first, whether he acknowl- 
edged the books laid before him on a bench (about twenty-five 
in number) to be his own; and, next, whether he would retract 
them. Dr. Schurf, Luther’s colleague and advocate, who stood 
beside him, demanded that the titles of those books be read.{ 
This was done. Among them were some such inoffensive and 
purely devotional books as an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer 
and of the Psalms. 

Luther was apparently overawed by the august assembly, 
nervously excited, unprepared for a summary condemnation 


*Walch, XV. 2225-2231, gives a list of over two hundred members of 
the Diet that were present. 

¢Not to be confounded with the more famous Dr. Eck of Ingolstadt. 
Aleander, who lodged with him on the same floor, calls him ‘*Homeo Zit- 
eratissimo”’ and *‘orthodoxo,”’ who had already done good service in the 
execution of the papal demands at ‘Treves. Brieger, 1. 146. Ina dis- 
patch of April 29, he solicits a [present fur him from the Roman See. 
(**Ad official de Treveri un qualche presente sarebbe util,” etc., p. 174). 
Froude, in his Luther (pp. 32, 33, 35), confourds the Eck of Treves 
with the Eck of Ingolstadt, Aleander with Cajeta», and makes several 
other blunders, which spoil his lively description of the scene at Worms. 

tLegantur tituli librorum,” he cried aloud. 
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without an examination, and spoke in a low, almost inaudible 
tone. Many thought that he was about to collapse. He ac- 
knowledged in both languages the authorship of the books; 
but as to the more momentous question of recantation he hum- 
bly requested further time for consideration, since it involved 
the salvation of the soul, and the truth of the word of God, 
which was higher than any thing else in heaven or on earth. 

We must respect him al! the more for this reasonable request, 
which proceeded not from want of courage, but from a profound 
sense of responsibility.® 

The Emperor, after a brief consultation, granted him “out of 
his clemency” a respite of one day. 

Aleander reported on the same day to Rome, that the hereti- 
cal “fool” entered laughing, and left despondent; that even 
among his sympathizers some regarded him now as a fool, oth- 
ers as one possessed by the Devil; while many looked upon 
him as a saint full of the Holy Spirit; but in any case, he had 
lost much of his reputation.* 

The shrewd Italian judged too hastily. On the same evening 
Luther recollected himself, and wrote to a friend: “I shall not 
retract one iota, so Christ help me.” 

On Thursday, the 18th of April, Luther appeared a second 
and last time before the Diet. 

It was the greatest day in his life. He never appeared more 
heroic and sublime. He never represented a principle of more 
vital and general importance to Christendom. 

On his way to the Diet, an old warrior, Georg von Frunds- 
berg, is reported to have clapped him on the shoulder, with 
these words of cheer: “My poor monk, my poor monk, thou 


Z.c. p. 147): “El pazzo era entrato ridendo et coram Cesare girava il 
capo continuamente qua et li, alto e basso; poi nel partir non parea cosi 
allegro. Qui molti di quelli et [= etiam] che /o favoreggiavano, poi che 
Lhanno visto, ?hanno existimado chi pazzo, chi demoniaco molti altri 
santo et pieno di spiritu santo; tutta volta ha perso in ogni modo molta 
reputatione della opinione prima.” 

tApril 17, to John Cuspinianus, a’ imperial counsellor. See De 
Wette, I. 587 sq. 
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art going to make such a stand as neither I nor any of my com- 
panions in arms have ever done in our hottest battles. If thou 
art sure of the justice of thy cause, then forward in God's name, 
and be of good courage: God will not forsake thee.’’* 

He was again kept waiting two hours outside the hall, among 
a dense crowd, but appeared more cheerful and confident than 
the day before. He had fortified himself by prayer and medi- 
tation, and was ready to risk life itself to his honest conviction 
of divine truth. The torches were lighted when he was ad- 
mitted. 

Dr. Eck, speaking again in Latin and German, reproached 
him for asking delay, and put the second question in this modi- 
fied form: Wilt thou defend a// the books which thou dost ac- 
knowledge to be thine, or recant some part ?” 

Luther answered in a well-considered, premeditated speech, 
with modesty and firmness, and a voice that could be heard all 
over the hall. 

After apologizing for his ignorance of courtly manners, hav- 
ing been brought up in monastic simplicity, he divided his 
books into three classes:{ (1) Books which simply set forth 
evangelical truths, professed alike by friend and foe: these he 
could not retract. (2) Books against the corruption and abuses 
of the papacy which vexed and martyred the conscience, and 
devoured the property of the German nation: these he could 
not retract without cloaking wickedness and tyrrany. (3) Books 


*« Vinchlein, Minchlein, du gehst jetzt einen Gang, dergleichen ich 
und mancher Oberster auch in unserer allerernstesten Schlachtordnung 
nicht gethan haben,” etc. The saying is reported by Mathesius (who puts 
it on the second day of trial, not on the first, as Kistlin and others), by 
Spangenberg, and Seckendorf (Leipsic ed. of 1694, vol. I. 156, in Latin 
and German. 

t“Respondit Doctor Martinus et ipse latine et germanice, gquanguam 
suppliciter, non clamose, ac modeste, non tamen sine Christiana animost- 
tate et constantia.” Acta, etc. (Op. Lat. VI.9). He began with the cus- 
tomary titles; “Adlerdurchlauchtigster, grossmichtigster Kaiser, Durch- 
lauchtige Churfiirsten, gniidigste und gniidige Herren!” These fulsome 
titles are used to this day in Germany, as if a king or emperor were might- 
ier than the Almighty. 

tIn his report at Eisleben, he calls the three classes briefly Lehrbiicher, 
Zankbiicher, and Disputationes. 
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against his popish opponents: in these he confessed to have 
been more violent than was proper, but even these he could not 
retract without giving aid and comfort to his enemies, who 
would triumph and make things worse. In defense of his books 
he could only say in the words of Christ: “If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou me?” 
If his opponents could convict him of error by prophetic and 
evangelical Scriptures, he would revoke his books, and be the 
first to commit them to the flames. He concluded with a warn- 
ing to the young Emperor not to begin his reign by condemn- 
ing the word of God, and pointed to the judgments over Pha- 
raoh, the king of Babylon, and the ungodly kings 8f Israel. 

He was requested to repeat his speech in Latin.* This he 
did with equal firmness and with eyes upraised to heaven. 

The princes held a short consultation. Eck, in the name of 
the Emperor, sharply reproved him for evading the question ; 
it was useless, he said, to dispute with him about views which 
were not new, but had been already taught by Hus, Wiclif, and 
other heretics, and had been condemned for sufficient reasons 
by the Council of Constance before the Pope, the Emperor, and 
the assembled fathers. He demanded a round and direct answer 
“without horns.” 

This brought on the crisis. 

Luther replied, he would give an answer “with neither horns 
nor teeth.”+ From the inmost depths of his conscience educa- 


*So Luther says himself (in his Eisleben report of the Worms events, 
in the Erl. Frkf. ed., vol. LXIV. 370): ‘“‘Diewetl ich redete, begehrten 
sie von mtr, ich sollt es noch einmal wiederholen mit lateinischen Wor- 
aa Ich wiederholte alle meine Worte lateinisch. Das gefiel 
Herzog Friedrich, dem Churfiirsten tiberaus wohl.’ Spalatin confirms 
this in Epitome Actorum Lutheri, etc.: Dixit primo germanice, deinde 
Jatine.’? Other reports put the Latin speech first; so the Acta Luth. 
(in the Erl. Frkf. ed. of Op. Zat., VI. 9: respondit D. Martinus et ipse 
latine et germanice). Kostlin follows the latter report (I. 445, 451), and 
overlooked the testimony of Luther, who must have known best. 

tin the German text, “ein unst’ssige und unbeissige Antwort’ (vol. 
LXIV. 382); i. e., an answer neither offensive nor biting—with refer- 
ence, no doubt, to his concluding warning. 


Voi. XVII. No. 3. 4! 
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ted by the study of the word of God, he made in both languages 
that memorable declaration which marks an epoch in the history 
of religious liberty :— 

“Unless I am refuted and convicted by testimonies of the 
Scriptures or by clear arguments (since I believe neither the 
Pope nor the councils alone; it being evident that they have 
often erred and contradicted themselves), I am conquered by 
the Holy Scriptures quoted by me, and my conscience is bound 
in the word of God: I can not and will not recant any thing, 
since it is unsafe and dangerous to do any thing against the 
conscience.’’* 

So far the*reports are clear and harmonious. What followed 
immediately after this testimony is somewhat uncertain and of 
less importance. 

Dr. Eck exchanged a few more words with Luther, protest- 
ing against his assertion that councils may err and have erred. 
«You can not prove it,” he said. Luther repeated his assertion, 
and pledged himself to prove it. Thus pressed and threatened, 


*We give also the German and Latin texts. “Weil denn Eure Kaiser- 
liche Majestit und Eure Gnaden eine schlichte Antwort begehren, so will 
ich eine Antwort ohne Horner und Ziihne geben diesermassen: ‘Es set 
denn, dass ich durch Zeugnisse der Schrift oder durch helle Griinde iiber- 
wunden werde—denn ich glaube weder dem Papst, noch den Konzilien 
aliein, diewetl am Tag liegt, dass sie ifters geirrt und sich selbst wider- 
sprochen haben,—so bin ich iiberwunden durch die von mir angefiihrten 
hetligen Schriften, und mein Gewissen ist gefangen in Gottes Wort ; wider- 
rufen kann ich nichts und will ich nichts, dieweil wider das Gewissen zu 
handein unsicher und gefiihrlich ist," See Késtlin, 1. 452. The oldest 
reports vary a little in the language. Some have scheinbariiche und 
merkliche Ursachen for helle Griinde, and at the close: “diewetl wider 
das Gewissen zu handeln beschwerlich und unheilsam, auch geptihrlich 
ist.” Werke (Eri. Frkf. ed.), vol. LXIV. 382. 

The Latin text as given in the Acta Lutheri Wormatie habita is as fol- 
lows: Hic Lutherus: Quando ergo serenissima Majestas vestra Domii- 
nationesgue vestr@ simplex responsum petunt, daboillud, negue cornutum, 
neque dentatum, in hunc modum ; “ Nisi convictus fuero testimonits Scrip- 
turarum, aut ratione evidente (nam neque Pape, neque Conciliis solis 
credo, cum constet eos errasse s@pius, et sibiipsis contradixisse), victus sum _ 
Scripturis a me adductis captaque est conscientia in verbis Dei, revecare 
neque possum neque volo guidguam, cum contra conscientiam agere neque 
tutum sit, neque integrum,’” Opera Lat, (Frankf, ed.), Vol. VI. 13 sq. 
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amidst the excitement and confusion of the audience, he uttered 
in German, at least in substance, that concluding sentence which 
has impressed itself most on the memory of men: 

“Here I stand. [I can not do otherwise.] God help me! 
Amen.”* 

The sentence, if not strictly historical, is true to the situation, 
and expresses Luther’s mental condition at the time,—the 
strength of his conviction, and prayer for God’s help, which 
was abundantly answered. It furnishes a parallel to Galileo's 
equally famous, but less authenticated, “It does move, for all 
that” (Z pur si muove). 

The Emperor would hear no more, and abruptly broke up the 
session of the Diet at eight o'clock, amid general commotion. 

On reaching his lodging, Luther threw up his arms, and joy- 
fully exclaimed, “I am through, 1 am through!” To Spalatin, 
in the presence of others, he said, “If I had a thousand heads, I 
would rather have them all cut off one by one than make one 
recantation.” 

The impression he made on the audience was different accord- 
ing to conviction and nationality. What some admired as the 
enthusiasm of faith and the strength of conviction, appeared to 
others as fanaticism and heretical obstinacy. 

The Emperor, a stranger to German thought and speech,t 
declared after the first hearing: “This man will never make a 
heretic of me.’ He doubted the authorship of the famous 
books ascribed to him.{ At the second hearing he was horri- 
fied at the disparagement of general councils, as if a German 


*« Hier ste’ ich, [lech kann nich anders|. Gott helfe mir! Amen.” 
The bracketed words cannot be traced to a primitive source. See the crit- 
ical note at the close of this section. 

7The little German he knew was only the /latt-Deutsch of the Low 
Countries, He always communicated with his German subjects in Latin 
or French, or by the mouth of his brother Ferdinand, 

tAleander (2. c. p. 170): “Cesar palam dixit et saepisseme postea repe- 
tit, che mai credera che l’ habbi: composto detti libri.” The mixing of 
Latin and Italian is characteristic of the Aleander dispatches, He was in- 
clined to ascribe the authorship of the greater part of Luther's books to 
Melanchthon, of whom he says that he has “wm dedissimo, ma malignissimo 
ingegno” (p. 172). 
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monk could be wiser than the whole Catholic Church. The 
Spaniards and Italians were no doubt of the same opinion; 
they may have been repelled also by his lowly appearance and 
want of refined manners. Some of the Spaniards pursued him 
with hisses as he left the room. The papal legates reported 
that he raised his hands after the manner of the German soldiers 
rejoicing over a clever stroke, and represented him as a vulgar 
fellow fond of good wine.* They praised the Emperor as a 
truly Christian and Catholic prince who assured them the next 
day of his determination to treat Luther asa heretic. The Ven- 
etian ambassador, otherwise impartial, judged that Luther dis- 
appointed expectations, and showed neither much learning, nor 
much prudence, nor was he blameless in life.t 

But the German delegates received a different impression. 
When Luther left the Bishop's palace greatly exhausted, the old 
Duke Erik of Brunswick sent him a silver tankard of Eimbeck 
beer, after having first drunk of it himself to remove suspicion. 
Luther said, “As Duke Erik has remembered me to-day, may 
the Lord Jesus remember him in his last agony.” The Duke 
thought of it on his death-bed, and found comfort in the words 
of the gospel: “Whosoever shall give unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” The Elector Frederick expressed 
to Spalatin the same evening his delight with Luther’s conduct : 
“How excellently did Father Martin speak both in Latin and 
German before the Emperor and the Estates! He was bold 


*Aleander and Caracciolo to the Vice-Chancellor Medici, April 19, 
1521 (Brieger, I. 153): ‘*Martino uscito fuora della sala Cesarea alzo la 
mano in alto more militum Germanorum, quando exuitano di un bel colpo 
di giostra.”’ \na letter of April 27 (2. c. p. 166), they call Luther ‘27 
venerabile ribaldo,’? who before his departure drank in the presence of 
many persons ‘‘olte tazze di malvasia, della gual ne ¢ forti amoroso.”’ 
The charge of intemperance is repeated in a dispatch of April 29 (p. 
170): ‘la ebrieta, alla quale detto Luther é deditissimo.’’ That Luther 
used to drink beer and wine according to the universal custom of his 
age, is an undoubted fact; but that he was intemperate in eating or 
drinking, is a slander of his enemies. Melanchthon, who knew him 
best, bears testimony to his temperance. 

¢Contarenus ad Mattheum Dandalum, quoted by Ranke, I. 336. 
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enough, if not too much so.”* The cautious Elector would 
have been still better pleased if Luther had been more moderate, 
and not attacked the Councils. Persons of distinction called on 
him in his lodgings till late at night, and cheered him. Among 
these was the young Landgrave Philip of Hesse, who afterwards 
embraced the cause of the Reformation with zeal and energy, 
but did it much harm by his bigamy. After a frivolous jest, 
which Luther smilingly rebuked, he wished him God’s blessing. 

The strongest sympathizers with Luther were outside of the 
Diet, among the common people, the patriotic nobles, the schol- 
ars of the school of Erasmus, and the rising generation of lib- 
eral men. As he returned from the Diet to his lodgings, a voice 
in the crowd was heard to exclaim: “Blessed be the womb that 
bare this son.” Tonstal, the English ambassador, wrote from 
Worms, that “the Germans everywhere are so addicted to Luther, 
that, rather than he should be oppressed by the Pope’s author- 
ity, a hundred thousand of people will sacrifice their lives.’’t 
In the imperial chambers a paper was found with the words: 
“Woe to the nation whose king is a child” (Eccl. x. 16).§ An 
uprising of four hundred German knights with eight thousand 
soldiers was threatened in a placard on the city hall; but the 
storm passed away. Hutten and Sickingen were in the Emper- 


*Walch, XV. 2246. 

tlhe interview as related by Luther (Walch, XV. 2247; Irlangen- 
Frankfurt edition, LXIV. 373) is characteristic of this prince, and fore- 
shadows his future conduct. “Der Landgraf von Hesse kam zu liorms 
erstlich zu mir. Er war aber noch nicht auf memer Seiten, und kam in 
Hof geritten, ging zu mir in mein Gemach, wollte mich sehen, Er war 
aber noch sehr jung, sprach: Lieber Herr Doctor, wie gehts? Da ant- 
wortete ith: Gniidiger Herr, ich hoff, es soli gut werden, Da sagte er: 
Ich hire, Herr Doctor, thr lehret, wenn ein Mann ait wird und seiner 
Frauen nicht mehr Ehepflicht leisten kann, dass dann die Frau mag einen 
anderen Mann nehmen, und lachte, denn die Hofriithe hatten's thm einge- 
blasen. Ich aber lachte auch und sagte: Ach nein, gniidiger Herr, Euer 
Fiirstiich Gnad solit nicht also reden, Aber er ging balde wieder von mir 
hinweg, gab mir die Hand und sagte: Habt thr Recht, Herr Doctor, so 
heife euch Gott.” 

tin Fiddes’ Life of Wolsey, quoted by Ranke, I. 337, note. 

§Ranke (1. 337) says ‘‘én den kaiserlichen Gem.ichern.’’ Other reports 
say that these words were placarded in public places at Worms. 
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or’s service. ‘Hutten only barks, but does not bite,”’ was a say- 
ing in Worms. 

The papal party triumphed in the Diet. Nothing else could 
be expected if the historic continuity of the Latin Church and 
of the Holy German Roman Empire was to be preserved. Had 
Luther submitted his case to a general council, to which in the 
earlier stages of the conflict he had himself repeatedly appealed, 
the result might have been different, and a moderate reform of 
the medizval Church under the headship of the Pope of Rome 
might have been accomplished; but no more. By denying the 
infallibility of a council, he openly declared himself a heretic, 
and placed himself in opposition to the universal opinion, which 
regarded cecumenical councils, beginning with the first of Nicaea 
in 325, as the ultimate tribunal for the decision of theological 
controversies. The infallibility of the Pope was as yet an open 
question, and remained so till 1870, but the infallibility of a gen- 
eral council was at that time regarded as settled. A protest 
against it could only be justified by a providential mission and 
actual success. 

It was the will of Providence to prepare the way, through the 
instrumentality of Luther, for independent church organizations, 
and the development of new types of Christianity on the basis 
of the word of God and the freedom of thought. 


REFLECTIONS ON LUTHER'S TESTIMONY AT WORMS. 


Luther’s testimony before the Diet is an event of world-his- 
torical importance and far-reaching effect. It opened an intel- 
lectual conflict which is still going on in the civilized world. He 
stood there as the fearless champion of the supremacy of the 
word of God over the traditions of men, and of the liberty of 
conscience over the tyranny of authority. 

For this liberty, all Protestant Christians, who enjoy the fruit 
of his courage, owe him a debt of gratitude. His recantation 
could not, any more than his martyrdom, have stopped the Re- 
formation; but it would have retarded its progress, and indefi- 
nitely prolonged the oppressive rule of popery. 

When tradition becomes a wall against freedom, when author- 
ity degenerates into tyranny, the very blessing is turned into a 
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curse, and history is threatened with stagnation and death.* At 
such rare junctures, Providence raises those pioneers of pro- 
gress, who have the intellectual and moral courage to break 
through the restraints at the risk of their lives, and to open new 
paths for the onward march of history. This consideration fur- 
nishes the key for the proper appreciation of Luther's deter- 
mined stand at this historical crisis. 

Conscience is the voice of God in man. It is his most sacred 
possession. No power can be allowed to stand between the gift 
and the giver. Even an erring conscience must be respected, 
and cannot be forced. The liberty of conscience was theoreti- 
cally and practically asserted by the Christians of the ante-Ni- 
cene age, against Jewish and heathen persecution; but it was 
suppressed by the union of Church and State after Constantine 
the Great, and severe laws were enacted under his successors 
against every departure from the established creed of the ortho- 
dox imperial Church. These laws passed from the Roman to 
the German Empire, and were in full force all over Europe at 
the time when Luther raised his protest. Dissenters had no 
rights which Catholics were bound to respect; even a sacred 
promise given to a heretic might be broken without sin, and 
was broken by the Emperor Sigismund in the case of Hus.t 


*The Devil sometimes tells the truth. So Mephistopheles, in Goethe's 
Faust, when he excuses the aversion of the student to the study of juris- 
prudence, and says with a wicked purpose : 

“Es erben sich Gesetz' und Rechte 

Wie eine ew'ge Krankheit fort ; 

Sie schleppen von Geschiecht sich zum Geschilechte 
Und schleichen sacht von Ort zu Ort. 

Vernunft wird Unsinn, Wohithat Plage ; 

Weh dir, dass du eon Enkel bist! 

Vom Rechte, das mit uns geboren ist, 

Von dem ist, leider ! nie die Frage.” 

+Dr. (Bishop) Hefele discusses this case at length from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, in his Conciliengeschichte, vol. V11. (1869), pp. 218 
sqq. He defends Sigismund and the Council of Constance on the ground 
that a salvus conductus protects only against illegal violence, but not 
against the legal course of justice and deserved punishment, and that 
its validity for the return of Hus to Bohemia depended on his recanta- 
tion. But no such condition was expressed in the letter of safe-conduct 
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This tyranny was brought to an end by the indomitable cour- 
age of Luther. 

Liberty of conscience may, of course, be abused, like any 
other liberty, and may degenerate into heresy and licentiousness. 
The individual conscience and private judgment often do err, 
and they are more likely to err than a synod or council, which 
represents the combined wisdom of many. Luther himself was 
far from denying this fact, and stood open to correction and 
conviction by testimonies of Scripture and clear arguments. 
He heartily accepted all the doctrinal decisions of the first four 
cecumenical councils, and had the deepest respect for the Apos- 
tles’ Creed on which his own Catechism is based. But he pro- 
tested against the Council of Constance for condemning the 
opinions of Hus, which he thought were in accordance with the 
Scriptures. The Roman Church itself must admit the fallibility 
of Councils if the Vatican decree of papal infallibility is to stand; 
for more than one cecumenical council has denounced Pope 
Honorius as a heretic, and even Popes have confirmed the con- 
demnation of their predecessor. Two conflicting infallibilities 
neutralize each other.* 

Luther did not appeal to his conscience alone, but first and 
last to the Scripture as he understood it after the most earnest 
study. His conscience, as he said, was bound in the word of 
God, who cannot err. There, and there alone, he recognized 
infallibility. By recanting, he would have committed a grievous 
sin. 

One man with the truth on his side is stronger than a major- 
ity in error, and will conquer in the end. Christ was right 
against the whole Jewish hierarchy, against Herod and Pilate, 
who conspired in condemning him to the cross. St. Paul was 
right against Judaism and heathenism combined, “anus versus 
mundum ;” St. Athanasius, “the father of orthodoxy,” was right 


(as given by Hefele, p. 221), which grants Hus freedom to come, stay, 
and return (transire, morare et redire libere). Sigismur4 had expressly 
promised him ‘ut salvus ad Bohemiam redirem’’ (p. 226). Such a 
promise would have been quite unnecessary in case of his recantation. 

*See my Church Hist., vol. 1V. 500 sqq.; and Creeds of Christendom, 


vol. I. 169 sqq. 
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against dominant Arianism; Galileo Galilei was right against 
the Inquisition and the common opinion of his age on the mo- 
tion of the earth; Dollinger was right against the Vatican Coun- 
cil when, “as a Christian, as a theologian, as an historian, and 
as a citizen,” he protested against the new dogma of the infal- 
libility of the Pope.* 

That Luther was right in refusing to recant, and that he ut- 
tered the will of Providence in bearing testimony to the su- 
premacy of the word of God and the freedom of conscience, 
has been made manifest by the verdict of history. 


*Déllinger’s declaration of March 28, 1871, for which he was excom- 
municated, April 17, 1871, notwithstanding his eminent services to the 
Roman Catholic Church as her most learned historian, bears some re- 
semblance to Luther’s declaration at Worms. See Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom, 1. 195, sqq- 


NOTE ON LUTHER’S SENTENCE: ‘‘HERE I STAND,"’ ETC 


These words of Luther have been reported again and again, not only 
in popular books, but in learned histories, without a doubt of their gen- 
uineness. They are engraven on his monument at Worms. 

But this very fact called forth a critical investigation of the Saxon 
Archivarius, Dr. C. A. H. Burkhardt (author of the learned work : 
Luther’s Briefwechsel,) Veber die Glaubwiirdigheit der Antwort Luth- 
ers: ‘Hie steh’ ich, kann nicht anders, Gott helff mir, Amen,’ in the 
“Theol. Studien und Kritiken’’ for 1869, III. pp. 517-531. He rejects 
all but the last three words (not the we/e, as Janssen incorrectly re- 
ports, in his History, II. 165, note). His view was accepted by Daniel 
Schenkel (1870), and W. Maurenbrecher (Gesch. d. kath. Reform, 1880, 
I. 398). The latter calls the words even “improper and unworthy,”’ 
because theatrical, which we cannot admit. 

On the other hand, Professor Kostlin, the biographer of Luther, has 
come to the rescue of the whole sentence in his Easter-program: Lufth- 
er’s Rede in Worms, Halle, 1874; comp. his notes in the *‘Studien und 
Kritiken’’ for 1882, p. 551 sq., and his Martin Luther, 1. 453, and the 
note, p. 800 sq. (second ed. 1883). His conclusion was accepted by 
Ranke in the sixth ed. of his Hist. of Germany (I. 336), and by Moncke- 
berg (pastor of St. Nicolai in Hamburg), who supports it by new proofs, 
in an essay, Die Glaubwordighkeit des Lutherwortes in Wormz, in the 
“Studien und Kritiken’’ for 1876, No. Il. pp. 295-306. 

The facts are these. In Luther’s own Latin notes which he prepared, 
probably at Worms, for Spalatin, there is no such sentence except the 
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words, ‘God help me.’’ The prayer which he offered loudly in his 
chamber on the evening before his second appearance before the Diet, 
and which some one has reported, concludes with the words, “Gott 
helfe mir, Amen!” (Walch, X. 1721; Erl.-Frkf. ed., LXIV. 289 sq.). 
Spalatin in his (defective) notes on the acts of the Diet, preserved at 
Weimar (Gesammtarchiv, Reichtagsacten, 1521(, and in his Annals (ed. 
by Cyprian, p. 41), vouches likewise only for the words “Gott hele mir, 
Amen!’ With this agrees the original edition of the Acta Lutheri 
Wormatia habita which were published immediately after the Diet (re- 
printed in the Frankf. ed. of the Opera Lat., vol. VI. p. 16, see second 
foot-note). 

But other contemporary reports give the whole sentence, though in ° 
different order of the words. See the comparative table of Burkhardt, 
Z.¢c. pp. 525-529. A German report (reprinted in the Erl-Frkf. ed, vol. 
LXIV. p. 383) gives as the last words of Luther (in reply to Eck): 
“Gott kumm mir zu Hilf! Amen. Da bin ich.’ The words “Da 
bin ich’’ (Here 1 am) are found also in another source. Mathesius re- 
ports the full sentence as coming from the lips of Luther in 1540. Ina 
German contemporary print and ona fly-leaf in the University library 
of Heidelberg (according to Késtlin), the sentence appears in this order : 
‘Ich kann nicht anders; hier steh’ ich; Gott helfe mir.’ \n the first 
edition of Luther’s Latin works, published 1546, the words appear in 
the present order: ‘‘Hier steh’ ich,’ etc. In this form they have passed 
into general currency. 

K6stlin concludes that the only question is about the order of words, 
and whether they were spoken at the close of his main declaration, or a 
little afterwards at the close of the Diet. I have adopted the latter 
view, which agrees with the contemporary German report above quoted. 
Kolde, in his monograph on Luther at Worms (p. 60), agrees substan- 
tially with Kostlin, and says: “Wir wissen nicht mehr. in welchem 
Zusammenhang diese Worte gesprochen worden sind, auch kinnen sie 
vielleicht etwas anders gelautet haben; bei der herrschenden Unruhe hat 
der eine Berichterstatter den Ausspruch so, der andere thn so verstanden ; 
sicherlich driickten sie zu gleicher Zeit seine felsenfeste Uberzeugung 
von der Wahrheit seines in sich gewissen Glaubens aus, wie das Be- 
wusstein, dass hier nur Gott helfen kinne.”’ 
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ARTICLE II. 


‘PROBLEMS OF OLD TESTAMENT DISCUSSION, 


By Prof. GEorGe H. Scuoppe, Ph, D., Capital University, Columbus, O. 


A combination of causes have conspired during the past 
decade, or more, to make the Old Testament rather than the 
New, the chief arena of theological controversy. The irrepres- 
sible conflict of modern theology between supernaturalism on 
the one hand and rationalism on the other, in the wider sense of 
these words; or, in other words, of the principle that the relig- 
ion and revelation of the Bible are divine in their origin and 
character, and, on the contrary, that these must and can be ex- 
plained only as the resultants of natural and human agencies 
and factors—this conflict in our own day and date has been 
transferred into the department of Old Testament research. Ac- 
cordingly the animated and ever bitter debate that has been 
carried on and is still being carried on, has an importance not 
only for the problems immediately involved, but is fundamental 
for Biblical science as such and for the faith and confessions of 
the Church. If radicalism can gain the day in the present Old 
Testament discussions, it has thereby virtually destroyed the 
foundations of the Christian faith and Church. For in the in- 
terpretation, or rather misinterpretation of the Old Testament it 
seeks to establish hypotheses concerning the origin, character, 
and development of the religion of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which, if once accepted as correct, can in the New Testament 
also, and hence in the whole complex of Christian doctrine, 
analyze into nothingness all the divine elements of the Christian 
faith. If the naturalistic scheme of Graf, Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
and others, according to which they make the religion of the 
Old Testament a purely natural product and in no part or por- 
tion a revelation from a source higher than what is human, could 
not be refuted and shown to be in antagonism with well authen. 
ticated facts, then too the New Testament, which historically 
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and theologically, according to the clear statements of Christ 
and the New Testament writers, stands upon the foundation of 
the Old, would with its foundation crumble to pieces. It is this 
feature of general and fundamental importance that has awak- 
ened for the Old Testament discussions of our day such a wide 
spread interest among clear-seeing men even if they are not 
specialists in this field. These considerations make it plain why 
the Old rather than the New Testament is the cynosure of all 
eyes in the theological world.* 


*It may be that this sentence requires some limitation. Just at pres- 
ent the critical discussions in the New Testament department are being 
revived and advanced views are being taken with more assurance than 
has been the case at any time since the Tubingen school of Baur and 
Strauss was compelled to retire before the counter-charge of conserva- 
tive and orthodox scholars. In fact, comparing the New Testament 
literature of 1886 with that of the Old Testament, we must say that 
negative criticism has been more active in the former than in the latter. 
Whether this only happened to be the case in 1886, or indicates a turn 
in the debate, remains yet to be seen. Two new Introductions to the 
New Testament have appeared, one by Weiss, of Berlin, with some con- 
servative results scarcely expected from so prominent a representative 
of mediating theology; another from Holtzmann, which has already 
reached a second edition, and which is so ‘‘advanced’’ that it has left 
truth out of sight altogether, making quite a /adu/a rasa of traditional 
views and accepting little as authentic in the New Testament except the 
famous four Pauline Epistles. The greatest stir in this field has been 
made by the History of Apostolic Times (Das Apostolische Zeitalter der 
Christlichen Kirche), by C. Weizicker, the successor of Baur, in Tiib- 
ingen. While not quite so radical as his predecessor, he reaches con- 
clusions almost equally subversive of the truth of history and revela- 
tion. Holtsten, of Heidelberg, has published a new work on the syn- 
optic gospels, with results that harmonize thoroughly with the old and 
refuted ideas of Baur. Does this mean a modern revival of the Tiib- 
ingen criticism, just as the Wellhausen-Kuenen school is virtually a re- 
production of the old and neglected views of George and Vatke? This 
note must not be understood as saying that the critics had not been at 
work on the New Testament also during the past few years. In fact, 
they have been hard at work, notably on the problem of the literary 
origin of the three gospels ; but the discussions had been able to attract 
only the attention of the specialists, being overshadowed as far as the 
general public was concerned by the Old Testament problems. It may 
be that the two Testaments will divide the attention of the public. 
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In American circles also this controversy has attracted more 
attention than had been given to the contests of European critics 
heretofore. The ups and downs of advanced criticism in Europe 
had scarcely been even reportcd to the American public. It 
was not the Robertson Smith case alone that made this debate a 
burning question for America also, although this was the outward 
occasion for the outbreak of the controversy in our midst also. 
The theology of Germany has for decades back become a more 
and more potent factor in the formation of theological thought 
in America; nor has it always, or even generally been the best 
of German theology, older or modern, which has exercised this 
power. A large number of the younger American teachers of 
theology have been sitting at the feet of the famous professors in 
the German Universities, and brought over with them from the 
Fatherland both the good and the bad. While it is a matter of 
congratulation that so many young Americans seek the impetus 
and encouragement given them by the German schools, it is to 
deplored that so many go there unprepared and not sufficiently 
ripe in heart and mind to be able to prove all things and keep 
that which is good; nor do they as a rule, stay long enough to 
understand even the theological tendencies in Germany. It is 
to some extent owing to this that the Old Testament discussions 
in our midst have assumed a more or less crude and fragmentary 
shape. On the other hand, it must be stated that a great deal 
of the controversy against Old Testament criticism is born of 
ignorance and blind zeal. Especially does the religious press 
often consider it its privilege to condemn before it has gone to 
the trouble of examining into the merits of the cause it criticises. 
Then what has not been brought over from Germany by young 
students has been scattered by the translations of German works. 
It is true that the majority of these works represent either the 
confessional school or the more orthodox of the mediating theo- 
logians, yet the radical critics also have found translators and 
readers. These and similar causes have united to bring prob- 
lems to our doors of which otherwise we might have only heard 
vague rumors. But as they are here, and have come to stay, 


This is all the more probable as virtually the same problems are involved 
in both. 
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and are exerting a strong influence on the thought of the day 
and probably will exert a still stronger influence in the future, 
it is well for every intelligent Christian to secure as clear a view 
as possible of the questions involved, and thus be able intelli- 
gently and justly to take his position over against these prob- 
lems and their real or pretended results. It is for this reason 
chiefly that we propose here to give a bird’s eye view of the 
controversy, having in mind especially the needs of those who 
have not had the time or inclination to follow out the intricacies 
of the labryrinth of Old Testament criticism. The article is 
then not to be a new contribution to the solution of the problem, 
but merely a resume of what has been done and what is further 
attempted. 

In the nature of the case the Old Testament discussions will 
fall into three divisions, namely, lower criticism, higher criticism, 
and exegesis proper. The ultimate aim of all Biblical science 
is the interpretation of the Biblical text, the elucidation of the 
word of revelation, the drawing out of the truth which God has 
placed in the words spoken by the prophets and apostles. To 
do this three things are necessary ; namely, first, we must have 
the exact words as they were spoken or written by the Biblical 
authors, and the process of attaining these is called lower or 
textual criticism ; secondly, we must learn everything that can 
contribute to an understanding of this authentic text, z. ¢., we 
must know, if possible, all about the author of a book, the time 
of its composition, the historical circumstances that surrounded 
its composition, its character and history as a literary work, &c., 
&c., and with this knowledge at our command seek to develop 
the meaning which the author under these surroundings had 
put into the text; which process is called higher, or sometimes, 
historical criticism; thirdly, the interpretation proper must then 
take place, which is called the exegesis of a passage or chapter 
or book. This natural division of the subject will give us the 
divisions for the discussion of the Old Testament problems, for 
they have not been confined to any one of the three or to any 
two of them. 

The first point then is that of lower or textual criticism. All 
interpretation is bootless unless we have, as near as possible, 
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the verba ipsissima of the author under consideration. The ob- 
ject of exegesis being to extract the meaning of the words of 
another, the first prerequisite is to have these words in the form 
in which they were originally spoken or written. If any addi- 
tions have been made by another hand, these must be cut out ; 
if any omissions are found, they must be supplied, if possible ; 
if any changes of any kind have been made in the text itself, 
these must, if possible, be rectified and the text restored to its 
original character. Classical philology has for centuries been 
engaged in this species of critical work. The acumen of the 
shrewdest minds has been devoted to the examination of the 
manuscripts of Homer, Zenophon, Thucydides, Cicero, Caesar, 
and other Latin and Greek authors, in order to restore to their 
original shape and form the literary remains of these classical 
writers. Out of the thousands of variants found in the different 
manuscripts, and with the aid of methodic and rational hermen- 
eutical principles, critics have patiently labored on this text- 
critical work, with the result, that we undoubtedly have the 
texts of the authors in a more authentic and original form than 
the scholars of previous generations could boast of. 

A similar method, only even more searchingly, has been ap- 
plied to the New Testament text. In the scores of manuscripts 
of the Christian Scriptures the number of variants of all kinds 
found reaches, according to the excellent authority of Dr. Scrive- 
ner, the enormous sum of 150,000.* Of these, however, only 
about 400 materially affect the sense. The origin of these vari- 
ants is not difficult to understand. We have none of the origi- 
nal copies of the New Testament books; the autographic copies 
of the evangelists and apostle have been lost. Our oldest manu- 
scripts date probably from the fourth century, namely the Vati- 
canus and the Sinaiticus. In copying and re-copying the New 
Testament writings, error after error naturally crept in, error of 
sight, of hearing, &c., &c. Tregelles classifies the variations as 
omissions, additions, and substitutions of words or phrases. 
For our purpose it will suffice to make note simply of the fact, 


*Cf. on the whole subject of New Testament Textual criticism, Schaff’s 
Companion to the Greek Testament. 1883, p. 171 sqq. 
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that these variants do exist, and hence of the necessity of text- 
ual criticism to pick out from among these 150,000 variants those 
readings which, from current principles of criticism, we have 
reason to believe to have been the original words of the writers. 
Simply taking the text of this or that manuscript and pronounc- 
ing it the Zextus Receptus was easy enough in an age when men 
did not study these problems, and did not do their own thinking 
in regard to the New Testament text. But now the work is 
more difficult, and the efforts of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Westcott and Hort, show that a text fully acceptable to all has 
not yet been established, although the tendency toward agree- 
ment is greater than ever. 

In regard to the Old Testament the problem stood and stands 
practically as it does in the New. The centuries between the 
autograph of the original writers and the earliest manuscripts 
in our possession are considerably more than they are between 
Matthew’s day and the Vaticanus or Sinaiticus, and consequently 
the chances for errors to creep into the text through mistake or 
carelessness of copyists was all the greater, or at least would 
seem to be so. The facts in regard to the New Testament have 
plainly shown that a!though God has inspired the writers to pen 
the truth, he did not in a miraculous manner preserve the origi- 
nal form of these writings and protect them against the same 
fate which the writings of other ancient authors were subject to 
in the course of centuries. The same must be said to be the 
case in regard to the Old Testament. It, as little as the New, 
has been exempt from those vicissitudes to which all the wri- 
tings of antiquity were heirs. We need not hesitate to say that 
in the present shape of the Old Testament there are corruptions 
in the text. The word “corruptions” sounds harsh, and seems 
to convey the idea of intentional change on the part of the 
copyist The technical meaning of the word in Biblical criti- 
cism is however of a more harmless nature. It simply means 
that there has been a change here or there from the original 
word or form as written or dictated by the original author. The 
Old Testament Canon closed about 400 B. C. (for we cannot ac- 
cept the hypothesis of the origin of Daniel or of some of the 
Psalms in the Maccabean period), and our oldest Hebrew man- 
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uscripts date from the tenth, or earliest from the ninth Christian 
century. Accordingly there were thirteen or fourteen centuries 
between the original writing and the oldest copies of them in 
our possession. What was the fate of the text during these 
many years? It was copied again and again, undoubtedly hun- 
dreds, even thousands of times. If tens of thousands of vari- 
ants could find their way into the New Testament in compara- 
tively few centuries, did not a correspondingly greater number 
find their way into the Old Testament text in a period of per- 
haps three times its length and in a book three times the size of 
the New Testament? The probabilities are in favor of the af- 
firmative to this question. That such corruptions did get into 
the text and that the Hebrew text as we have it now has its va- 
riants and consequently its errata, no honest student will doubt.* 
They actually do exist and it is suicidal to Christian scholarship 
to deny them, although we will say right here that as far as we 
have been willing to accept any as certain, they are even of less 
importance than the variants of the New Testament. But the 
expectations or fears that the Old Testament manuscripts will 
show up a larger number of variants than the New Testament 
MSS. did, are by no means realized. The existing manuscripts, 
on the contrary, show a remarkable agreement even down to 
minutiae, and the differences between them are few and insig- 
nificant. The voluminous comparisons of Hebrew manuscripts 
made by Kennicott in 1776-1780, who examined about 600 
manuscripts and 40 of the old and more accurate printed texts, 


*It will be impossible here to point out and illustrate the facts under 
this head. The student will find them easiest by reading carefully the 
historical books, especially Joshua and Samuel, as also Chronicles: Keil, 
the most conservative critic of the Old Testament in our day, in com- 
menting on Josh. 8: 13, acknowledges that there is a mistake here, as 
he does at a number of other places in the book of Joshua, and says 
(p. 86 of the English translation, note): ‘We need have no hesitation 
in coming to the conclusion that there is a mistake in the number given 
in verse 3, as the occurrence of such mistakes in the historical books is 
fully established by a comparison of the numbers given in the books of 
Samuel and Kings with those in the books of Chronicles, and is admit- 
ted by every commentator.”’ ; 
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and of de Rossi, 1784-1788, who examined many others, showed 
that all existing manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures substan- 
tially agree in their readings, which of course does not exclude 
the fact that there were quite a number of unimportant variants. 
The natural conclusion from these premises would be that this 
state of affairs shows a remarkable care on the part of the Jews 
in preserving the integrity of their sacred books. This suppo- 
sition would receive support from the well known fact that spe- 
cial students of the Scriptures formed a leading class in Israel 
as early as Christ’s day, and that later at the various schools at 
Babylon, Tiberias, Janina, and elsewhere the very iotas and tit- 
tes of these writings were valued as gold, and the fruits of this 
minute study of the words of Scripture were laid down by these 
men, called Massoretes, in the Massora. So great is this agree- 
ment that even the so-called Codex Petropolitanus, published 
by Strock in 1876, which contains the so-called Babylonian 
punctuation, and represents a school of texts different from the 
ordinary Hebrew manuscripts, in the book of Ezekiel, accord- 
ing to the searching examination of Corniil, contains only six- 
teen real variants from the common Hahn edition of the Hebrew 
Bibie.* This, however, is not the conclusion which more ad- 
vanced investigators have drawn from these facts. Instead of 
accepting this as a proof of the superior character of our He- 
brew manuscripts, they maintain that it is really a proof of their 
inferiority. The leading advocate of this thesis is Lagarde, one 
of the shrewdest scholars of this century. He says that «all 
our Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament are based upon 
one single copy [or prototype], whose very correction of mis- 
takes in writing are faithfully copied as corrections, and whose 
imperfections they have adopted.” If this proposition is cor- 
rect, then all our Hebrew manuscripts combined have for text- 
critical purposes the value of only a single manuscript. La- 
garde’s standpoint has been adopted by quite a number of schol- 
ars, Cornill going so far as to say that it is proved beyond a 
doubt. The proposition, however, is anything but proved; to 


*Cf. Cornill, Das Buch Ezechiel, 1886, Prolegomena, p. 9. 
tCf. Lagarde, Aumerkungen zur Griecheschen Uebersetzung der Pro- 
verbien, 1863, p. 1 sq. 
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do this has never been attempted 7” extenso by any one. The 
character of the Hebrew manuscripts do not require such a 
strange, almost impossible theory, that they are all descendants 
from one parent manuscript from the days of the Emperor Ha- 
drian, and the story which Lagarde unearthed out of an old 
Arabic Midrash of an archetypal copy from the siege of Bether, 
can scarcely be entited to serious consideration. It would prob- 
ably never have been brought forth from the tomb, if the sub- 
stantial agreement of the Hebrew manuscripts were not such a 
disagreeable fact that it must be explained somehow without ad- 
mitting the solidity and correctness of the Hebrew tradition of 
the text. The point sub judice is entirely too fundamental to 
admit of acceptance unless better substantiated than it is at 
present. But be this all as it may, the existence of certain cor- 
ruptions in the Hebrew text is a fixed fact, and being a fact the 
textual criticism has its work to do for the Old as well as it has 
for the New Testament.* 

Of course the next question in importance is as to the num- 
ber and character of the corruption of the text. For we have 
an older Old Testament than the Hebrew, one that is itself at 
least thirteen hundred nearer to the close of the Old Testament 
canon and whose text is authenticated at least six hundred 
years earlier. We refer to the Septuagint, or Greek version of the 
Seventy. In many places the LXX. presents the same text as 
the Hebrew, as, ¢. g., in the Pentateuch; in other places it devi- 
ates considerably, as, e. g., in Daniel, Ezekiel, Job. The ques- 
tion accordingly arises which of the two is the better and more 
original text when they do not agree. The age of the LXX. as 
also the noteworthy fact that the New Testament throughout, 


*That in the course of the centuries the Hebrew text did suffer 
changes of more or less importance, is acknowledged by the Massoretes 
themselves. When these literalists did their work on the Hebrew text, 
they found forms which they knew to be incorrect but which their rev- 
erence for the letter would not permit them to change. Accordingly 
they added the vowels of their corrections to the old consonants of the 
traditional text and added the consonants of their own suggestion and 
correction to the bottom of the page. Hence our Q’re and ktib. The 
corrections of the Massoretes are, however, not always better than the 
traditional forms. 
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both Christ and the Apostles, quotes generally according to the 
Septuagint, and only exceptionally according to the Hebrew, 
7. ¢., make a new translation from the Hebrew, would seem to 
indicate that the Septuagint as a whole has preserved the origi- 
nal text in its greater purity. It would however, be folly to jump 
to such a general conclusion. The Septuagint is a translation 
of very unequal merit, and then its exact character has not yet 
been settled, there being a number of recensions of it, and the 
original LXX. has not yet been restored. Accordingly nothing 
remains but to compare the separate passages of the LXX. with 
the Hebrew readings and then determine as soberly and cau- 
tiously as possible, which reading is critically the more correct, 
in case the two do not agree. It will be time enough to gener- 
alize when this patient but necessary work has been done. But 
taking facts as they are it is equally undeniable that in many 
places the Hebrew presents a better text than does the Greek, 
as also that in some places at least the Greek is better than the 
Hebrew. The first proposition will be readily yielded, and is 
proved by a mere reference to the translation of Job. The latter 
can be proved readily by a reference to the books of Samuel, 
though the superiority of the LXX. is claimed for others also. 
We can give here only one example to show how correct this 
proposition is. Between Joshua 15, 59 and 60, the Greek text 
inserts a fifth group of cities in Judah not found in the Hebrew 
text. This group embraces cities around Jerusalem, which are 
nearly all cities of importance, of fifteen of which the ruins 
have been found, and it is simply impossible that the writer of 
this catalogue should have omitted them from his lists. The 
omission in the Hebrew is readily explained, as the same word 
closes v. 59, and also the missing section, and the copyist took 
the latter for the former.* 

The tendency now among text-critical scholars, especially in 
Germany, is to overestimate the literary and historical excel- 
lency of the Septuagint. This is wholly the cases in Lagarde, 
the facile princeps in this department, and his promising pupil, 
Cornill. The latter’s critical edition of the text of Ezekiel, 


*Cf. Keil, ad 1. 
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published last year, is the only systematic attempt in late years 
on the larger scale, to put to practice what the text-critics have 
been preaching all along. He has done painstaking work, but 
he has so seriously modified the Hebrew text of the prophet, 
on the basis chiefly of the Greek, that he reduces the bulk of 
the text considerably. He has gone far beyond reasonable 
limits. A careful student of the O. T. text will take the Mas- 
soretic text as the basis, and if any changes are necessary, make 
them only when absolutely compelled to do so by the facts in 
the case. We have no doubt that when all the text-critical ap- 
pliances that can justly be employed in the work have in a 
reasonable and correct manner been put to the Old Testament 
text, it will remain substantially the same as we have it now, 
although in many, possibly hundreds of cases, changes of lesser 
importance may be made. We are no prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, but it seems clear that Old Testament textual criticism 
will not demand such sacrifices as has New Testament textual 
criticism with its removal of the doxology in the Lord's Prayer, 
its rejection of the Trinity passage in St. John’s Epistle, &c. 
In the nature of the case it cannot reach reliable conclusions of 
so radical a nature. Its work is more difficult than New Testa- 
ment text criticism is. For it the MSS. are only of secondary 
importance, and the versions, the Septuagint, the Peshito, the 
Old Vulgate, the Targums, are the leading aids. It works with 
its own tools, and these are by no means as sharp as were those 
that cut off such chips in the New Testament text.* 

As yet this whole discipline is in its infancy. This was 
clearly shown to be the case at least in America by the discus- 
sions following the appearance of the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament two years ago. Specialists and scholars in this 
department are not yet perfectly agreed as to the correct prin- 
ciples and the proper methods that should control these re- 
searches. The science is yet groping and in a tentative state. 
But lower criticism has a great work to do, to restore in every 
particular the zpsissima verba of the revealed word. For that 


*The whole matter of Old Testament text criticism is discussed fully, 
ably, but from a somewhat radical standpoint, in the excellent Prode- 
gomena to Cornill’s Edition of Ezekiel. 
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reason even the most conservative of conservatives should en- 
courage its efforts. 

The next step in the critical process is to examine, in the light 
of all aids that can be brought to bear upon the subject, the 
text which lower or textual criticism has confirmed or corrected. 
This is called by that much misunderstood and maligned term 
of “higher criticism.” The idea is often met with, that a higher 
‘critic is one who thinks himself endowed with higher acumen 
and wisdom than the ordinary man, by virtue of which he can 
analyze and argue the word of truth out of existence. No more 
foolish blunder could be made. Higher criticism consists sim- 
ply in taking a Bible text, and focusing on it all the rays of light 
that a knowledge of the author, his time, the character of the 
composition, the historical background of the composition, in 
short, all the external and internal aids that can possibly be 
secured, and in the illumination thus secured to examine into 
the length, breadth and depth of a passage or book. It is the 
same literary process to which the classical student resorts if he 
would interpret his Homer or Cicero thoroughly. Higher criti- 
cism has been practiced by the Church from the beginning, and 
is practiced by all, and must be practiced, if exact and respecta- 
ble Bible work is to be done. Never has there been a more 
sweeping piece of higher criticism seen than was practiced 
when the Church of the Reformation threw away, as being not 
a revelation of God, the Apocrypha of the Old Testament. 
Professor Greene, of Princeton, the most conservative Old Testa- 
ment scholar in America, is as much a higher critic as are Pro- 
fessors Wellhausen and Kuenen. <Adusus non tolit usum, and 
higher criticism, properly employed as the handmaid of faith, 
is one of the noblest of theological disciplines, as it arrives at 
the elucidation of the truth of God's revelation. It may have 
produced hay and stubble in abundance of late years, but it has 
also brought forth gold and silver. If neological and rational- 
istic theology has laid claim to a monopoly in this field, it is the 
duty of orthodox and conservative seekers for the truth to prove 
that they have not lawful claims to.this. A fair and honest 
search for truth can only confirm it; if others have not been 
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fair in their researches, it is the duty of believing scholars to 
hold up their unfairness to merited rebuke. 

The starting point and key-note of higher criticism in its 
modern phase, in so far as it is a subject of controversy, is the 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch. When in 1757 the Roman 
Catholic professor and physician Astruc published his hypothe- 
sis that the peculiar use made in Genesis of the words Elohim 
and Fehova for God indicated that Moses had used a number of 
literary documents in the composition of the book of Genesis, 
he set a little ball rolling that has now become a critical ava- 
lanche, covering the whole Old Testament. The discussion as 
to the literary analysis of Genesis, and then of the other books 
of Moses, and then of the Hexateuch, 7. ¢., the Pentateuch in- 
cluding Joshua, has been going on steadily ever since. In Ger- 
many and Holland, where men have been engaged in this work 
the most, a substantial unanimity of opinion has been reached. 
As far as we know of Professor Keil, in Leipzig (ot connected 
with the University there) and Bachmann, of Rostock, are the 
only scholars who do not accept the documentary theory as a 
fixed result of the investigations of more than one hundred 
years. Many in England, as Driver, Robertson Smith and oth- 
ers, and some in America, as Briggs, Toy and others, also ac- 
cept the analysis. With regard to the analysis itself there is 
also a somewhat remarkable agreement among scholars who 
occupy otherwise the most opposite position. Delitsch, Sr., of 
Leipzig, divides the Pentateuch into virtually the same elements 
that Kuenen accepts, although the former is a humble believer 
in the truth of revelation, the latter is a rabid rationalist. They 
believe with analysts in general, that the Hexateuch is com- 
posed of a Jehovistic document, combined with an Elohistic 
one, and found chiefly in the historical portion of Genesis and 
Exodus; then the famous Priest Codex, or Levitical work, con- 
taining the whole Levitical system, and found chiefly in the 
last chapters of Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and the open- 
ing chapters of Numbers, but represented also in the historical 
records of Genesis and Exodus; then the legal portion of the 
book of Deuteronomy. All these elements were worked to- 
gether and combined by an editor. Critics claim to be able to 
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distinguish in nearly every case to which source this or that 
chapter or verse is to be attributed. It is represented, that He- 
brew historiography, differing from Indo-European, does not take 
the sources of information and work them up in the language of 
the author, but merely takes extracts from these sources and 
places them side by side in their original form, but seldom 
changing a form or word. In this way an historic mosaic is 
produced, the various blocks in which can easily be recognized. 
The question of an analysis of the Pentateuch is one of funda- 
mental importance for an appreciation of the Old Testament 
problem of the day. In many circles it is considered as a tra- 
dition of criticism that no longer requires any proof. No one 
who has not examined the books of Moses word for word in the 
light of the claims offered by the analysts can form any idea 
of the plausibility of the argument advanced. For it would be 
silly to reject in advance the possibility of such an analysis as 
heterodox or not permissible. Even as the supposition that 
Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch as we have it now, it is still 
possible, and even probable, that in the composition of the Gen- 
esis he made use of older documents, which the inspiring spirit 
taught him how to utilize. Indeed the Pentateuch does quote 
at least one older book, the Book of the Just. Nor is it im- 
possible that of these sources which Moses may have used, the 
one employed the name of Elohim for God and the other 
Jehovah. A sneering rejection of an Elohistic or Jehovistic 
writing is simply an indication of ignorance and prejudice The 
question is simply one of literary research. Do the facts as 
presented in Genesis, or in the other books of the Pentateuch, 
warrant the assumption that we have combined in them a num- 
ber of older documents or sources? No doctrine of inspiration, 
however stringent or orthodox, can decide this question. The 
facts alone must do it. In regard to the books after Genesis the 
problem is somewhat different. It seems as though a rejection 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch could not be avoided 
if the documentary theory is accepted here. It is barely possi- 
ble to unite the two, but it is hard work. But a question much 
discussed is whether the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
as this first expression in the latter books of the Old Testament 
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and in the words of Christ and of the New, really means that 
Moses is actually the writer of every word of the Pentateuch in 
the present shape and form of the books. There are many 
reverent students of God's word who claim that a fair exegesis 
does not hold out the affirmative; that Moses was indeed the 
great and original lawgiver, but that this does not exclude the 
possibility that God may later have given other laws which were 
added to the Mosaic code and formed one body with it. Whether 
the point is well taken or is merely a Nothehelf to give the 
analysts of the later books a Scriptural foothold is hard to say. 
If it is once clear that Christ really teaches that the lawgiver 
Moses is actually the literary author of the whole Pentateuch in 
its present shape, then the question is settled for every true 
Christian scholar. The Master has spoken and human wisdom 
must be silent. He is, if not a doctor criticus, at any rate a doc- 
tor veritatis, The natural interpretation of the New Testament 
would seem to bear out the position that He does teach the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch; hence the onus frobandi 
is on the shoulders of those who deny this. It is recognized 
to be so too, at least silently by the fact that they are the party 
who consider it their duty to prove that they are in harmony 
with the New Testament. But the matter cannot be decided 
hastily. It takes patient scholarship and prayerful faith to come 
to a satisfactory conclusion ; and he will be the slowest to con- 
demn those opposed to him who is best acquainted with the 
facts in the case and feels the deepest interest in and reverence 
for the true authority of God’s holy word. That the traditional 
view concerning the authorship or age of this or that book of 
the Bible must be correct, cannot be asserted a priori. The 
possibility of error must be admitted. The Church before the 
Reformation for more than one thousand years was fully con- 
vinced that the Apocrypha were the revealed words of God. 
The reformers showed by research and argument that this was 
not the case. In Galileo’s day the standard interpretation of 
the day claimed that the Bible taught that the earth was the 
centre of the solar system. A renewed examination showed 
that the Bible made no such claim, and that current opinion was 
VoL. XVII. No. 3. 44 
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in error. And thus too from the very outstart a general denial 
of every view in Isagogics differing from the traditional is 
neither reasonable nor just. Accordingly the claims of higher 
criticism in this regard is entitled to a respectful hearing. In 
whatever point they are wrong they can there be refuted. 

But when the next step is taken and on the basis of an anal- 
ysis of the Pentateuch, the attempt is made to reconstruct the 
history of Israel’s religion and worship, the leading scholars are 
sorely divided against each other. They cannot agree as to the 
historic order and the age to which the various elements of com- 
posing the Pentateuch are to be assigned and hence not on the 
religious scheme of which they are the exponents, although 
other factors also than the mere analysis of the Pentateuch enter 
into the construction of this scheme. The great critical ques- 
tion is as to the age of the Priest-Codex, containing what may 
technically be called all the entire legal features of Mosaism. 
Up to a comparatively recent period, it was the general consen- 
sus of scholars that it was the oldest of the Pentateuchal docu- 
ments, and that accordingly a developed Levitical system stood 
at the head of the theocratic development. Of late the leading 
advanced men in this line have turned this matter squarely 
around, and affirm that the Levitical system is the /afest in the 
growth of religious thought in Israel, dating the Priest-Codex 
even as late as the exile or Ezra. The ostensible reason for this 
revolutionary procedure is the argumentum ex silentio. {t is a 

_well known fact that in the pre-exile age, even in the days of 
the high religious development under David and Solomon, the 
ideals of the Mosaic law were not realized, but that even men of 
God, like Samuel and David, and this too with the seeming ap- 
proval of Jehovah, acted contrary to the clear and explicit com- 
mands of the Levitical law, as, e. g., in their sacrifices. From 
this it is argued that this law could not have been in existence 
at the time of David or Samuel. The facts in the case are un- 
deniable, but the logic is seriously at fault. An argumentum ex 
silentio, uncorroborated by other evidences, proves nothing. On 
the same line of proof we could argue that the Pharisees in 
Christ’s day did not have the Old Testament and that the Rom- 
ish Church in the sixteenth century did not possess the Bible, 
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as in both cases confession and life were notoriously in conflict 
with these books. 

But the controlling factor in the construction of the new reli- 
gious scheme is rather the philosophical idea of natural devel- 
opment. According to Kuenen’s own statements, he recognizes 
in Christianity and Judaism, two very important religions, noth- 
ing less but also nothing more. In kind and essence they differ 
nothing from the religions of other people. Hence in origin, 
character and development the Old Testament religion is purely 
naturalistic, and in no wise the result of a revelation from God. 
When the facts of the Old Testament will not bend to this hy- 
pothesis, the critics break them. It would take a cyclopedia of 
a half dozen volumes to mention and criticise the methods, de- 
structive of facts and of logic, by which such an hypothesis is 
made to agree with the Old Testament records. The records, 
by hook or crook, must fit into this philosphical Procrustean bed. 

Over against this revolutionary reconstruction conservative 
scholars have been building on almost the same literary basis, 
e. g., virtually the same readjustment of the records of the Old 
Testament books. Even Delitzsch accepts the Levitical code as 
the latest in the complex of the Pentateuchal law, but places it at 
a much earlier date. Others still insist upon the priority of this 
code to the others. The conservatives to a man acknowledge 
the divine element in the religion of the Old Testament and is 
the revelation of this religion, modifying their scheme of the 
growth of this religion by their attitude toward the Pentateuch 
problem. Not one though who has written on the subject of 
this religious growth, as far as we know, places the wiole Mo- 
saic law at the head of this religious development. In nearly 
every case the prophets are made the centre of this religious 
growth, both internally and historically, and the unfolding of 
the ideas of this religion placed in relation to this. Thus, to 
cite the latest conservative writer, Dr. Schultz, in Zockler’s 
Handbuch der theol. Wissenschaften, Vol. 1. divides the Theol- 
ogy of the Old Testament (and naturally also its history) into 
the theology of the ante-prophetic period, of the prophetic per- 
iod, and of the post-prophetic period. As for the positive 
religious contents of the Old Testament these conservative re- 
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productions do not stand behind the traditional expositions ; in- 
deed, at places, by readjusting a book to its correct historical sur- 
roundings they enable us to see in even more wonderful beauty 
and transparency the gracious plans of Jehovah. Many, possi- 
bly the most of American scholars will not agree with the criti- 
cal standpoint of Brigg’s Messianic Prophecy, yet no intelligent 
reader of that book will deny, that from his standpoint many an 
Old Testament passage receives a richer meaning than we had 
been accustomed to put into it. 

While thus the Pentateuchal problem has been overshadow- 
ing all other Old Testament discussions, both for good and for 
evil, other riddles of scarcely less difficulty must be met by the 
student of higher Biblical criticism. We can barely mention 
them here, recalling to mind only the questions as to the author 
and age of Isaiah 40-66, of certain chapters in Isaiah, of the 
age of Joel, of the age and author of Daniel and the close of the 
Old Testament Canon, of the existence of Maccabean Psalms. 
All of these and many others have been and are yet being dis- 
cussed No doubt many dangerous views have been expressed 
and much harm done. But truth has also been the gainer. In 
the very nature of the case truth must eventually gain the vic- 
tory, whatever be the seeming temporary defeats. Otherwise 
we would have to lose our faith in truth and in the God of truth 
as the controlling power in the history of his Church. J/agua 
est veritas et praevalebit. 

Of the third and final work of the Bible student, although 
the most important, we need say little or nothing here. In the 
exegesis of passages and books, the principles of the various 
schools that appeared antagonizing each other already in the 
preliminary work also appear. Commentaries from the stand 
points of the various schools have been and are being written, 
from the pronounced confessional and traditional standpoint on 
the one hand, to the outspoken rationalistic on the other, with 
many shades and shapes of compromising thought between. 
Fas est ab hoste doceri, and there can be no doubt that the con- 
troversies between the schools have improved our conservative 
commentaries also. But owing to the peculiar problems of the 
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hour many of these do not devote their strength so much to the 
unfolding of the thoughts of revelation, but rather to the prelim- 
inary literary and isogogical problems as also to outward feat- 
ures such as chronology, geography, &c., which are made the 
objects of attack by the destructive critics of the day. For this 
reason many of the older commentaries remain the best to our 
day for the explanation of the text itself. In this regard we do 
not think that Luther’s Genesis has been surpassed (although he 
may put a little too much of the New Testament into the Old) 
nor Vitringa on Isaiah, nor perhaps Calvin’s Commentaries on 
the historical books of the Old Testament. The literary activ- 
ity in all these departments of Biblical research is being vigor- 
ously pushed, and a calm observer cannot fail to observe that 
the conservative tendencies are constantly gaining ground all 
along the line. When the struggle is over, there will be a sub- 
stantial victory of truth to record, and a renewed vindication of 
the Bible as the word of revelation from God to man, given to 
teach him the way to salvation and eternal life. 


>_< 


ARTICLE III. 


PROHIBITION. 
By Rev. H. C. Hairucox, A. M., Ashland, O. 


Does Prohibition prohibit? Yes—No! Such are the an- 
swers given by the living voice, by written and printed testi- 
mony, and by the facts of the case. Does God’s law—“Thou 
shalt not bear false witness,” “Thou shalt not steal,”’ “Thou shalt 
not kill,” “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “Thou shalt not 
covet’’—prohibit? Yes—No! Yes, where the head and the 
heart, the religious and moral sentiments are right ; no, where 
they are not right. In other words, where the religious senti- 
ment is right God's prohibitory law prohibits, where it is not 
right it does not prohibit. It is just so with civil law. Where 
the sentiment toward government is right, the prohibitory law 
of government prohibits, and where the sentiment is wrong, it 
does not prohibit. ‘Does Prohibition in Maine, in Kansas, in 
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lowa, in Georgia, prohibit? Yes, where the sentiment con- 
cerning the law is right; no, where that sentiment is not right. 
This explains the contradictory voices we often hear, and those 
contradictory reports we read. Making due allowance for the 
color that may be given those answers by the wish that may 
beget and clothe the thought, prohibitory law from God and 
man depends for its effectiveness upon man’s sentiment concern- 
ing it. Whatever the theory of law, whether it be human or 
divine, whether right or wrong, this is the stubborn fact that 
faces us. And in this country, in this government of the people, 
the law must have respect to the popular sentiment if it would 
not be a dead letter. Ordinarily a few persons cannot voice a 
law and make it effective unless it echo the voice of the people. 
Now here is a law called Prohibition. Two or three States 
have adopted it. The many States have not. But in all the 
States there are citizens in favor of it. The question is, How 
many? Are the majority in favor of it? Whatever our opin- 
ion, we do not know. How find out? Until a majority are 
manifestly for it, it cannot become the law of the States. How 
get this majority? Or, if it already exist, how make it appear ? 
If it does not exist, how create it? Thus the question of Pro- 
hibition, as before the people now, is a question of method 
rather than of right. The question of the right of Prohibition 
belongs to the past. Ever since the days of Chief Justice Ta- 
ney, of Maryland, the right of Prohibition has been taught by 
the State. All legislation against the liquor traffic is prohibitory 
in character. 1 dare say we all believe in the principle of Pro- 
hibition—the prohibition of all wrong, against Czesar or against 
God. “The law was added because of transgression.” Why ? 
To prohibit the transgressor from doing that which is hurtful to 
self or to another. Now the question is one of quantity and of 
method—-how much Prohibition do we want? How get it? 
Then, first, how much Prohibition do we want? There are 
two answers to this question. One is given from the stand-point 
of a prophet of God, the other from the stand-point of a prophet 
of the American people. The latter says: We want all the 
prohibition that will be for the public good. In our country the 
majority are the law-makers—the majority are the public. They 
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choose what they believe will be for the good of the public— 
themselves. Their prophet gets his inspiration from them, his 
constituents. He is their representative. He must study their 
wishes. He must keep his ears open to their voice. The peo- 
ple are the government, the supreme power, and he is their ser- 
vant. For him as their prophet it is vor populi vox Dei est. He 
is to speak for the people, echo their voice. He is to study and 
interpret the people's wili, and formulate such law as will ex- 
press their will. This is why the politician must be all things 
to all men. The American politician is not a creator of senti- 
ment. In the American idea of Government he cannot be. He 
is its creature, its servant. Hence, as an American citizen and 
prophet of the American people he says: Give me so much 
Prohibition as you, my people, want—as you believe will be for 
the public good. And we should be the last to demand him to 
say other than what his lord says. We, the people, are the 
master. And to his master he standeth or falleth. 

The other answer is from the stand-point of the prophet of 
God. He speaks for God to the people. With him one with 
God is a majority. As God’s prophet he is not democratic but 
theocratic. He does not look to the people for his message, 
nor ask what their sentiment is, to obey it, but to God whose 
command he is to obey. He cannot be a true prophet of God 
and hold back God’s message to the people. God's sentiment, 
idea, word, is his law. He must talk for God, echo God's voice. 
Thus giving truth from God, he is an imparter of God's senti- 
ment to the people, and an educator of that sentiment in their 
hearts and lives. He calls for all the Prohibition God manifestly 
calls for. Asa true and faithful prophet he speaks as God speaks 
in his Word to him. God’s law is his law. God's “thou shalt” 
and “thou shalt not’ are his rules of conduct. God's idea of 
manhood is his idea of manhood. The Man Christ Jesus, God's 
ideal man for humanity, is the goal of his endeavor. So God's 
law in Christ he proclaims, to this mark of his high calling of 
God he points the people, and prohibits with a divine “thou 
shalt not” every thing that hinders man’s movement toward this 
ideal. Here prohibition is most comprehensive, To be the 
ideal it must be so. Unto this the prophet of God must take 
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heed. But he cannot force the people to obey the law of this 
ideal. He cannot legislate them loyal to it. This is not his 
business. He is no law maker in this sense. He is a prophet, 
a voicer of God’s law. He is to proclaim God’s truth, the law 
of God's sentiment for and in humanity, and God will make his 
word as a fire in the hearts of the people. Then those who re- 
ceive God's word he can lead toward God’s ideal for them. 
Thus God's principle of Prohibition takes root in men’s hearts 
and makes them loyal to God’s government, the zmperium im- 
perio ‘Thus the leaven of the kingdom of heaven leavens the 
kingdom of the world. Thus the God sentiment gets into the 
human sentiment and works in men to will and to do of His 
good pleasure. And the hope of this world, this government 
of the people, is in the fact that God's kingdom of Truth and of 
Grace is in this world calling for the prohibition of all that hurts 
man. The prophet of God keeps God's voice echoing among 
men and in their consciences so the prophet of the people may 
catch up those echoes as the people’s voice, and God reign in 
the hearts and governments of men. 

Thus we see that these two prophets, the prophet of God and 
the pronhet of the people, work along the same line. They 
start from different standpoints but come together for man’s 
weal. They both look to the public good. One is of the peo- 
ple and for the people, the other is of God for the people. One, 
God's prophet, speaks to the conscience of the people as indi- 
viduals, to keep the God consciousness of each one alive and 
forceful, so it will assert itself in righteousness among men and 
in government of men; the other speaks of the sentiments of 
men, so as to keep the esprit du corps strong enough to sustain 
the law which their representative may voice for the public good. 
Where that sentiment calls for Prohibition of evil their repre- 
sentative is to voice that sentiment in law. Thus the powers 
that be are ordained of God for good, and the prophet of the 
people and the prophet of God strike hands for the prohibition 
of hurt to the public good. Both are of God for the prohibition 
of wrong. Both seek the same end. But the prophet of God 
is the power behind the throne of Czsar that makes for right- 
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eousness among the people, working most mightily, for the ideal 
kingdom in which all wrong shall be prohibited. 

But how secure this consummation of all human and divine 
government? By the faithful co-working of the methods already 
indicated, the political and the religious. And by the political 
method is meant the method of the American citizen who says : 
“Politics is the science of government; that part of ethics which 
consists in the regulation of the government of a nation and 
state for the preservation of peace, prosperity, and safety ; com- 
prehending the defense of its existence, the increase of its 
strength and resources, the protection of its citizens in their 
rights, together with the preservation and improvement of their 
morals, by working out into objective law the best sentiments of 
the people.” Such is the idea and aim of the true politician, 
the patriotic and philanthropic prophet of the people. As such 
he is an American citizen, keeping his hand on the American 
pulse, seeking to report promptly and correctly the symptoms, 
and be ready to advise as to the remedy best adapted to the case 
in hand, the law that the moral vitality will sustain and grow 
stronger thereby. He looks for and discovers the tone of social 
life, the sentiment of the body politic, and tries to properly rep- 
resent that and sustain it in all its functions in the government 
of the American people. Hence he is careful to prohibit what 
that sentiment will prohibit for the people's good. He is careful 
to avoid expressing an idea or voicing a law which the life of 
the body politic will not sustain. He knows that in a govern- 
ment of the people a small minority cannot have its idea prevail 
at once, even though that idea be a good one and better for the 
people than the choice of the majority. To voice the idea of 
the minority as law would be subversive of law, for the senti- 
ment of the people would not sustain it. It would be practi- 
cally a dead letter. That is what is the matter with the prohib- 
itory law‘in some cities of prohibition States. It is too far in 
advance of the public sentiment. The moral force behind the 
law is too weak. Less prohibition would be more effective in 
such places and foster a better respect for law. Therefore the 
American politician, the prophet of the people, is careful to point 
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a law that will voice the sentiment of his people and foster re- 
spect for popular government. 

Right here some of us are not as loyal to our American gov- 
ernment as we should be to be consistent Americans. Because 
we cannot have our sentiment voiced as law and read it “total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic as a beverage,” we propose to 
have nothing to do with any law that says “partial prohibition” 
as the voice of the people. Yea, worse: I have heard men and 
women denounce and do all they could against such a law, be- 
cause it did not voice their sentiment. Yet they were not a 
tithe of the majority. Thus they encouraged rebellion against 
their body politic, against the American principle that the voice 
of the majority makes law. Thus by example they provoke 
and encourage the liquor party to be lawless, foster offensive 
partisanship which makes blind to the principle of our govern- 
ment, the public good. Such a spirit was not that of the great 
Paul who taught obedience to powers far from expressing his 
idea of what a government ought to be. A poor law is better 
than no law. Evena Caesar’s government is better than an- 
archy. Our Lord said of such a government, Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. Our American Caesar is a 
much better Caesar than that old Roman who put Christ to the 
cross. Let us render to the sentiment of this people that which 
is due unto it, and do it no violence nor sow the seeds of revo- 
lution in American soil. It is better to hold to the fundamental 
principle of our government if the progress does seem slow. It 
will be surer. It will make the prophet of the people more 
careful and the people themselves more cautious. The public 
good will be the better served and the prohibition of all intem- 
perance more speedily secured. 

The other method is religious. Here the Church, with the 
word of her Lord in her heart and on her tongue, is the reserve 
of moral force in the social body. She is the light of tlfe world, 
the salt of the earth, the ten righteous that save the city. So 
saith her Lord who lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. Through the Church the Lord imparteth light and life 
to the world, tones up the moral sentiment, and makes con- 
science teil for righteousness. How? By sending forth his 
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prophets to preach his word. The minister of the word of God 
is not of the people, but for the people; not of the times, but 
for the times; he speaks not by the authority of man, but by 
the authority of God. He is elected, not to represent the peo- 
ple, not to voice their sentiment, but to represent God and voice 
his sentiment. Therefore the necessity of his being faithful to 
God, and unflinchingly firm in the delivery of God’s message to 
the people. He must not let the world reform him nor prohibit 
his message from God. The world needs reforming. God sent 
him to be the reformer of the world by so echoing his voice as 
to accomplish the work. He can do this best by keeping to his 
work—not by becoming a prophet of the people, but by fidelity 
as a prophet of God. Thus he is the power behind the throne 
of Caesar. Thus he is, like his master, the Christ, about his 
Father’s business. Thus the world will be reformed most suc- 
cessfully by the leavening power of the Gospel. 

Here we need to be cautious. Our zeal is in danger of run- 
ning away with us, and of causing us to voice our sentiment, 
our idea, in the body politic as a law for that body. The Church 
is not to legislate for the State. Nor is a part of it or one indi- 
vidual of it to do so. History has shown that when the Church 
took up the sword to point a moral she made blood flow to en- 
force her law. Then she erred from the spirit and example of 
her Lord, who said: “Put up thy sword,” “my kingdom is not 
of this world.” The Church must keep to her sphere in mat- 
ters of State. God’s prophet must not become a Mahomet, nor 
a prophet of the people, lest they reach for the sword to enforce 
their sentiments and lose their hold on the power that works 
righteousness and peace among men. They accomplish more 
by laying God's word on the people’s hearts to enlighten con- 
science and tone up the morals of the people. Get God’s living 
word into the hearts of the people and the people will say to 
their prophets: We must have better laws and better morals. 
If the law of God, as written by Moses and illustrated in life by 
Christ, be faithfully given to the people, it will so reinforce the 
divine immanence in man, so intone conscience, so inwork 
righteousness, as to press hard forward and point straight toward 
God's ideal for humanity. There will then be an increasing of 
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divine power in the hearts of the people, and as the people 
so moved work out the inwrought righteousness from God, 
they will make better laws and prohibit more and more that 
which is hurtful to man. God's prophets can afford to so labor 
and to await results. This method leaves men unshackled by 
legalism and free to think and act out their sentiments. ‘It 
leaves the people to struggle with the truth of God rather than 
with men or their opinions. It brings principles to the front. 
It disarms prejudices. It gives more room for the truth to 
throb in the heart and make itself felt. It presses responsibility 
home to the people, making them feel that God is near them 
and they must act as in His sight. This will give a freer and 
better expression of God's will in the body politic, the people. 
The prophet of God and the prophet of the people will speak 
more nearly the same thing. Then Prohibition will not be a 
party measure, but a victorious sentiment of the people. And 
that means that Prohibition will prohibit, the inwrought convic- 
tion from God will be triumphant in the hearts of the people, 
in the law of the land as voiced by their representatives, and the 
prophet of God will say amen. 


ARTICLE IV. 
IN WHAT DOES THE UNIVERSAL PRIESTHOOD OF BELIEV- 
ERS CONSIST? 
A translation from Luthardt’s <l//gememe Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirch- 
enzeitung, by Rev. W, H. LEwars, Lititz, Pa. 

That a priestly office belongs to the Christian the scriptures 
abundantly teach. For example, Gen. 19:6; Rev. 1:6, 5: 10; 
1 Peter 2: 5-9. But the more important question is concerning 
the duties involved therein. Relative to the duties of the priest- 
hood in general the Old Testament formula gives us more accu- 
rate and specific directions, and these we desire to utilize in 
unfolding the characteristics of the New Testament Priesthood. 
This is admissible, tor if it is a fact, that both the Old and the 
New Testaments are pervaded by a divine plan of salvation, 
which has for its object the restoration of man’s fellowship with 
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God, the conditions for the reception and development of this 
plan must remain essentially the same. Only the external form 
may in some respects vary in accordance with a given stage of 
development and the greater or less degree of knowledge which 
is conditioned thereby. We will therefore direct our attention 
first to the Old Testament Priesthood. 

According to Ex. 19: 6 all the people were to be partakers 
of the priestly office, but they were not as yet prepared to re- 
ceive it, in consequence of which God chose from among the 
mass individuals, under whose mediation, teaching and exam- 
ple, the people were to be brought into fellowship with Him 
and educated to a correct comprehension of their calling. This 
is the significance of the Old Testament Priesthood. But in ad- 
dition to this there was in every sacrifice a certain voluntary act 
incumbent upon him for whom the sacrifice was made, which 
manifested itself in placing his hand upon the head of the sacri- 
ficial victim. Lev. 4:4; 1:4,5; 3:2. The same act was re- 
quired in killing the victim, especially at the paschal sacrifice, 
Ex. 12. The question now arises—what demands does the Old 
Testament attach to the vocation of its priests. They are two 
fold, being first of a general and secondly of a special nature. 
The Old Testament Priesthood could be recruited only from the 
tribe of Levi, which indicated the absence of the influence of the 
human will and an evidence of divine appointment. The resi- 
dences of the priests were scattered throughout the land in thir- 
teen different cities of the Levites. This was symbolical of the 
priesthood of the whole people. Their principal duty is defined 
in their name: 4S to stand—viz. in the capacity of servants 
before Jehovah as representatives of the people. Therefore be- 
ing called to effect the reconciliation of the people with God and 
to offer up sacrifices, they themselves were above all things ex- 
pected to be holy. For this reason they were commanded, 
prior to any official act, to seek personal atonement aad to purify 
themselves. (Lev. 16:4, 11). Asa sign of their purity they 
officiated in white robes (Ex. 28 : 39), and as a matter of course 
they must be free from bodily defects (Lev. 21: 17). Not only 
were these conditions required of them while they were engaged 
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in the sacrificial service; but they were strictly commanded to 
separate themselves in their every-day life from everything that 
might defile them or in any way prove a hindrance to their ser- 
vice in the Most Holy things. (Lev. 21:1, f.). Being thus 
debarred from engaging in secular pursuits, they received their 
support from the people, which consisted in the first fruits, the 
voluntary and involuntary gifts, a portion of the sacrifices, the 
Levitical tithes and the like, (Numb. 18: 26; Neh. 10: 37) 
This service of the Lord requires separation from everything 
earthly and unclean, and an unconditional consecration. 

The priestly calling in a more limited sense demanded the 
presentation of various sacrifices. By sacrifice in the most gen- 
eral signification is meant a gift and it is the expression of a lov- 
ing surrender to God, who is the giver of all good. 

Such sacrifices must be offered as long as God bestows his 
gifts upon individuals who acknowledge him. But in the case 
of man in his sinful state their scope must of necessity enlarge 
itself; for he could no longer present divinely acceptable offer- 
ings. According to the will of God therefore the requisite fit- 
ness for this must first be restored by presenting a vicarious 
sacrifice marked by blood, Gen. 3 : 21, Lev. 17 : I1, compare 
Rom. 6: 23, Heb. 9: 22. The character of the sacrifices was 
therefore of a twofold nature: first that of atonement ANYON, 
sin-offering, second mby burnt-ofiering, to which were joined 
o>w peace-offerings and thank-offering, and {3% bloodless 
offering of good works in a variety of forms. The totality of 
these offerings serves as a mirror of the fulfilment of the desire for 
communion with God on the part of a sinful race. We are how- 
ever not to understand that the whole of these offerings were 
demanded in every case; but they were admissible. 

Many offerings—for instance the bloodless and the thank-of- 
ferings, could not be made withuut a previous expiation. The 
progress of this routine of offerings was as follows, (the pro- 
cess of the individual offering has here no significance). The 
principal part of the sacrificium, that which lies at the founda- 
tion of everything else, is the sin-offering. Its design is to make 
expiation for a certain special sinful act of the defiled sinner. 
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The victim suffers death for him. The sprinkling of its blood 
upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offerings (Lev. 16 : 18-19), 
upon the altar of incense (Lev. 4 : 7), upon the veil of the sanc- 
tuary (v. 6), or even upon the holy of holies before the mercy 
seat (Lev. 16: 14, 15) appeaseth the wrath of Jehovah (Lev. 16 
: 16). The flesh in common with the fat was taken outside of 
the camp to be burned, the person burning it being required to 
cleanse himself afterwards (Lev. 16: 28). Through this shed- 
ding and offering of the blood which contained the life (Deut. 
12 : 23) atonement was effected for the sin of the offerer. 

But by this act the restoration of communion with God was 
not yet fully accomplished. To it must be added the burnt-of- 
fering. As a bloody offering this also had an atoning signifi- 
cance, not so much for individual sins as for general depravity 
(Lev. 1: 4,5; 14:20; 17:11). It had a still further object. 
The real characteristic of mby comprises the entire burning of 
the offering, and hence signifies the entire consecration of the 
individual to God. 

It symbolizes the divinely desired relation of the individual 
as well as all the people to Jehovah. It must appear with every 
sacrificial act ; it was presented every morning and evening and 
must even continue to burn throughout the night (Lev. 6 : 2). 
Thus after the expiation of the individual sin as well as that of 
general depravity the union between man and God was brought 
about through the consecration of the entire person. 

But the full communion with God demanded a visible 
expression in which it must prove and manifest itself. This 
was given in the thank offerings. FD}, pby and Aims 
(Lev. 3:1). They represented besides the subordinate sig- 
nificance of reconciliation, above all the idea of the gift. 
It was presented as a token of gratitude for the exceeding 
great favor of restored communion or in view of favors yet to 
be received—in the latter instance it was an expression of be- 
lieving prayer (Ps. 56 : 13, 14; 54: 8). The thank-offering 
takes up again the former two sacrifices. The sin-offering in its 
shedding of blood; and the burnt-offering, with its personal 
consecration, by the partial consumption (of the fat) and adds 
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to this union thus concluded the external act of thanksgiving as 
a visible expression of the existing communion. These acts 
being performed the response on the part of God cannot fail. 
He also gives evidence of it, on his part, and invites man to his 
feast. This is the climax in sacrificial service and it occurs in 
all the greater offerings—such as the passover and the consecra- 
tion of the priests (Ex. 29 : 32. Lev. 6: 17). 

After the fellowship between God and man was in this way 
established it devolved upon man (for God is faithful) to con- 
tinue in this relation. This idea was expressed by the bloodless 
offerings (R33) Ps. 40. They are symbols of a steadfast con- 
tinuance in communion with God, and it is obvious that they 
could be united only with burnt and thank-offerings. They con- 
sisted in the presentation of bread and wine as examples of the 
noblest products of the land and as an evidence of faithful labor, 
without leaven or honey, the symbols of uncleanness and fleshly 
lusts (Lev. 2 : 11) seasoned with the salt which represented 
the indestructible nature of the covenant, anointed with the oil 
of the Holy Spirit and accompanied with the incense of prayer 
(Lev. 2: 15, Ps. 141: 2). These meat-and drink-offerings were 
likewise to be continually offered and were combined with the 
daily burnt-offerings, morning and evening (Num. 28 : 2). 

The Passover stood outside the sphere of divine worship and 
for this very reason it was of the highest significance, (Ex. 2 : 12). 
Having been instituted before any of the sacrifices it was to be 
a symbol of the true and peculiar relation of Israel to Jehovah. 
In it the universal priesthood is brought to its highest realiza- 
tion inasmuch as the father of every family was to present the 
offering. In it are comprehended all the other offerings: in the 
shedding of blood the sin’offering was represented ; (v. 7) in the 
roasting of the meat consecration was signified; in the social 
feast the actual communion with God is symbolized. Further- 
more unleavened bread and bitter herbs were ordained to be 
used. For the people in general the idea of communion regard- 
ing atonement was consummated in the sacrifice on the great day 
of atonement, (Lev. 16); with regard to full consecration, in the 
daily burnt-offerings and the meat and drink-offerings connected 
therewith. Further in the presentation of the shew-bred the 
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importance of actual and continued communion with God found 
expression in good works. 

But all these offerings so far as the personal relation to God 
is concerned are without significance or effect unless the exter- 
nal act is reflected within the soul of the offerer. The opus 


operatum neither bestowed nor promised anything. (1 Sam. 
I 


15 : 22; Isa.1:11; Jer.6:20; Hos.6:6; Mal.1:11). The 
disposition of the heart must be the causa movens as it also was 
the causa effciens. For this reason prayer became the substi- 
tute for sacrifice, after the destruction of the temple. 

The aggregate of the duties and demands incumbent upon 
the priests is herewith brought to view. They consisted in 
avoiding all transactions involving defilement and pollution, or 
in making a bloody atonement for them. Also, in cutting loose 
from all that was secular or that alienated from God, and in the 
full consecration to him and his service as well as in the grateful 
realization of his fellowship. 

It behooved this idea of the universal spiritual priesthood, 
being as yet veiled, to continually manifest itself more and more 
clearly along with the growing knowledge of God and saivation, 
and that too primarily in its more spiritual phase. It was all 
the more necessary that it should be gradually set forth inasmuch 
as the externalization of worship, the other extreme, a dead 
work-righteousness, endeavored to assert itself as the real essence. 
To reveal the spiritual significance of the priesthood was an im- 
portant part of the work of the prophets. “Rend your hearts 
and not your garments” was the ever recurring theme of their 
rebukes. 

“1 desired mercy and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God 
more than burnt-offerings” (Hos. 6:6; Joel 2: 13) was the key- 
note of their preaching, In proportion as this was realized men 
became convinced of the insufficiency of the mediation brought 
about by offering beasts. Not every sin could at all times be 
atoned for (those committed, "33°39 Num. 15 : 24, 30). In 
the involuntary act of the substitute and in the insufficiency of 
its value, the offering of beasts proves inadequate to pacify the 
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soul conscious of guilt. (The oft-repeated ceremonies already 
indicate this). During the captivity of the people of God they 
were deprived of the privilege of sacrificing and could not pre- 
sent external offerings. An act of divine educational wisdom 
can here be manifestly recognized. The temporary exile was 
intended to wean the people from their faith in the perfection of 
an outward service, and to lead them to the acknowledgment 
of the necessity of a spiritual service. As early as the days of 
Zecharias the people were capable of understanding the divine 
Word: “In that day there shall be a fountain opened in the 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and 
uncleanness.” Zech. 13: 1. 

Then, after the idea of the spirituality of the priesthood and 
sacrifices had become clearer, it seemed possible by emphasiz- 
ing the other side of it, that is the universality, to lead the peo- 
ple to a full recognition of the essence of the priesthood. This 
point of view was represented by Phariseeism. Its purpose was 
to make the external holiness of the priesthood the common 
property of all. Even its name is an expression of this—signi- 
fying separation, that is, from everything Levitically unclean. 
To attain this a knowledge of the law must be diffused and this 
was to be accomplished by the synagogue. 

The entire life of the people was regulated from the religious 
standpoint, even to the minutest features and most particular 
details. This was to serve as the rock on which man might be 
saved, and upon which it was hoped that they might build yet 
further. But in this endeavor to obtain the universality of the 
priesthood by means of petty painstaking, the development or 
at least the maintenance, of its spiritual side was forgotten. 
When, therefore, redemption came with its spiritual demands 
this sect must find itself disqualified in its outward as well as its 
internal attitude. 

Redemption came. Jesus Christ embodying at once both 
priest and sacrifice (Heb. 8 : 3; 9 : 12-14)—a priest holy and 
exalted—one who carried the FR} wp “on his forehead 
and in his heart” (Ex. 28 : 36; Heb. 7 : 26)—a sacrifice without 
spot or blemish, (Heb. 7 : 26; 9: 14)—rendering voluntarily 
(Gal. 1 : 4) and freely (Eph. 5 : 2; Heb. 9 : 26) a passive 
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(Rom. 3 : 25; 5: 6-10; John 1: 29) and an active obedience 
(Rom. 5 : 19)—in full surrender to God (Matt. 20 : 28)—in his 
person representing every shade of the theanthropic fellowship, 
(John 1:14; 1 Tim. 3 : 16)—the yea and amen of all sacrifices, 
(2 Cor. 1 : 20) perfecting all offerings in one, (Heb. 10 : 12-14) 
so that no more offerings of flesh need be brought (Heb. 10), 
poured out his Spirit upon all flesh, enabling us to present our- 
selves in truth to God and to worship him in spirit and in truth 
(John 4: 24) everywhere without fleshly mediation, “whether in 
Jerusalem or Gerizim,” and in his most holy sacrament has ren- 
dered possible our real communion with God (1 Cor. 10 : 16). 

It is therefore impossible after the death of Jesus Christ to pre- 
sent further external offerings, and the priestly functions of man 
must therefore be transformed in harmony with this fact. Since 
even in the old covenant only that offering was effectual which 
was accompanied by a corresponding state of mind, the spiritual 
element being to a certain extent the principal thing, so after 
the cessation of outward sacrifices the disposition of the heart 
constitutes its essence ; and inasmuch as those external offer- 
ings are only done away with in the offering of Christ, this state 
of mind must likewise be joined with the sacrifice of Christ. 
The New Testament Christian is accordingly obliged to person- 
ally appropriate the sacrificial death of Christ. In it alone can 
he be assured of expiation and reconciliation with God—by this 
alone is he enabled to surrender himself to God, and by this 
alone finally to attain to union with Him. He no more pre- 
sents external offerings, but, in a word, Azmse/f in Christ. It is 
self-evident that this cannot be done by a third person, but by 
him alone. This by no means implies cessation or destruction 
of the Old Testament sacrificial service, but its continuous ful- 
filment. Under the new covenant the Old Testament Priesthood 
must accordingly pass away and the one which comes into ex- 
istence, must be a spiritual one. 

But Christ was not only the fulfilment of all sacrifices, but 
also of the priesthood which brought them. He was the holy, 
sinless priest who need not first offer for himself (Heb. 7 : 26, 27; 
1 Peter 1:18; 2:22); but was the one only High Priest, outside 
of whom no other mediator between God and man can appear. 
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(1 Tim. 2: 5, 6). Upon these grounds the institution of the 
Old Testament priesthood vanished in the new covenant; but 
not so fully that it was entirely abolished and was no longer 
necessary to the Christian. He still has need of it as much as 
before, not however in an external manner, but Christ is still 
continually exercising his priestly functions (1 John 2:1; Heb. 
7:25). Only in and through him can the believer present 
divinely acceptable offerings. This likewise can of course not 
be done by a third person. For this reason and because of the 
spiritual character of the offerings, the New Testament priest- 
hood must be a universal one. 

In the New Testament priesthood accordingly the two con- 
stituent elements, spirituality and universality, are united, but in 
the New Testament priest, the priest and the sacrifice are one 
and its fundamental idea, according to this, is that holy individ- 
uals can, through Christ, present themselves as acceptable offer- 
ings unto their God. 

The New Testament priesthood has therefore the same func- 
tions as that of the old, differing only in the degree of fulfilment. 
The offerings of the Old Testament were sin and burnt-offerings 
of which latter the thank-offering was only a sub-division, corre- 
sponding to the relation which consecration to God and the pre- 
sentation of gifts to Him bear to each other. The sacrifice of 
Christ involved likewise pre-eminent!y the significance of expi- 
ation and consecration. Inasmuch then as the idea of the New 
Testament priesthood is the reference of the offering on the 
part of the offerer to himself and to Christ; its duties must be 
of a doubly two-fold character. 

I. The objective appropriation of the sacrifice of Christ. (a) 
In expiation. (b) In entire consecration. 

II. The subjective presentation of this offering itself in two 
aspects. (a) In expiation. (b) In personal consecration. 

I. The appropriation of Christ’s sacrifice. (a) In respect to 
his work of expiation. Our salvation is accomplished through 
the death of Christ (Heb. 9: 12-15). This offering the believer 
must appropriate unto himself through the agency of faith. 
Through faith he becomes a partaker of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ in that he possesses the full assurance that Christ died for 
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him, (Rom. § : 10; Heb. 2: 9-11; 1 Peter 1:19; 1 John 1:7; 
Gal. 2:16; especially Rom. 3: 24, 25, and Col. 1 : 21-23). 
Through the acceptance of this death on our part we are re- 
garded as having suffered the penalty of the law and accom- 
plished expiation, (2 Cor. 5: 14; Rom. 6; Gal. 2: 20). Thus 
the believer is viewed as one for whom propititiation has been 
made. 

(b). In respect to his full consecration, faith lays claim to the 
perfect, self-surrendering obedience of Christ, so that the indi- 
vidual is viewed as one who has kept the law and fulfilled the 
will of God. (Rom. 8: 3,4; Matt.5:17; Heb 5: 8,9; Gal. 
3:13; Phil. 3:8, 9). Through the mercy of God therefore 
the righteousness and obedience of Christ are imparted, that is, 
appropriated to us on the ground of faith. 

II. The second duty of the New-Testament pricst consists in 
the subjective offering of himself. For the believer cannot ap- 
propriate to himself Christ's blood and righteousness, unless he 
has first freed himself of his own righteousness and sinfulness. 

Here again two sides present themselves. 

(a). That of expzation. The primary idea of the appropria- 
tion of the sacrifice of Christ presupposes an act on the part of 
man. The offering in the case of the latter is a real one—the 
Ego itself is slain. The Scriptures designate it “old man, orig- 
inal sin, the flesh, &c.” This old Adam with his sins and sinful 
lusts, must die (Rom. 6:6; 5:6; Gal. 2: 19, 20; 5:24; Col. 
2:20; 3:5; 1 Pet. 2:24). This takes place in true penitence. 
Repentance and faith are the fixed conditions upon which we 
enter into the kingdom of heaven (Mark 1 : 15). Through 
these means we obtain remission of sins (Mark 1: 4; Luke 24 
: 47; Acts 3: 19) and with that everlasting life (Acts 11 : 18). 
A new man must therefore appear, living in righteousness and 
holiness to God. This is the other side, (b). that of personal 
consecration. The individual presents himself to God as a sac- 
rifice in all his acting and thinking, (1 Pet. 2:5; Rom. 12:1, 
6:13). All his thoughts are directed upon God, his disposi- 
tions and desires move towards him only, and hence he loves 
God with all his heart and with all his soul, (Deut. 6: 5; Matt. 
22:37; 1 Tim.1:5). All! his powers and gilts he is to bring 
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into the service of his Lord—his will he is to subject to him (1 
Sam. 15 : 22; Matt. 26: 29; 6: 10) willingly to suffer (Phil. 2: 
17, 18; 2 Tim. 4: 6) in short wholly to merge his will into that 
of God. 

Thus the believer fulfils the burnt-offering of personal conse- 
cration to God in body and spirit. But this can not be done 
without an expression of good works towards God and his 
neighbor. These are the New Testament thank-offerings. 
They consist in praise and thanksgiving towards God, in ac- 
knowledgment of his gifts and in active love towards our neigh- 
bor. They can be offered with heart, word and deed (Heb. 13 
15; Ps. 69: 31, 32; 50:14). Out of the heart proceed no 
more evil thoughts (Matt. 15 : 19) but the fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, &c. (Gal. 5 : 22; Eph. 5:9). But whenever the 
heart is full, the hand cannot remain empty (Heb. 13 : 16; 
Matt. 25: 40). Here belong all the various deeds of mercy 
which had their type in the sacrificial (love) feasts of the Old 
Testament, also the offering of intercession, as Christ has plead 
and is still pleading for others (1 Tim. 2 : 1), and the bestowal 
of blessing (1 Pet. 3: 9). Such good works are not the result 
of a resolution on the part of the believer on the occasion of 
every new opportunity offered, but they rather flow spontane- 


ously from the renewed heart upon every new opportunity (John 


7: 38). 
As all the sacrifices in the old covenant found their culmina- 


tion in the feast of the passover so the sacrifices under the new 
covenant culminate in the Lord’s Supper. In it we celebrate 
the memory of Christ’s death, (Luke 22 : 19; 1 Cor. 11 : 25, 26); 
and therefore renew in it the significance of his sacrifice for us. 
The reconciliation which Christ devised once and for ever, that 
is, forgiveness of sin (Matt. 26: 28; Heb. 9: 12), man appro- 
priates unto himself through faith in his blood (Rom. 3 : 25). 
Through self-examination in sorrow and repentance (1 Cor. 
11 : 28) the individual dies according to the old man, and a new 
man arises in faith, who grasps the merits and righteousness of 
Christ and in thern offers himself wholly to the service of God 
(1 Peter 1: 14,15; Eph. 5: 1, 2), actualizes this consecration 
through the thank-offerings of his gifts (eb/ationes) and finds 
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living communion with God in partaking of this thank-offering, 
with which is connected the flesh and blood of Christ (1 Cor. 
10: 16). In conclusion, gathering together the threads of our 
argument we find this result, that the Universal Priesthood of 
Believers, as taught by the Scriptures, consists, in crucifying the 
old man through sorrow and repentance, in exercising faith in 
the gospel of Christ and the grace recovered through him, in 
apprehending the righteousness of Christ that we may become 
the children of God through regeneration by the Holy Ghost, 
in consecrating soul and body to the service of God, and offer- 
ing unto Him acceptable praise and thank-offerings in heart, 
word and deed, pure and holy unto Him. 


ARTICLE V. 
PREMATURE LICENSURE, 
By Rev. MATTHIAS SHEELEIGH, D, D., Fort Washington, Pa. 
‘‘Tay hands suddenly on no man.”’—St. Paul. 


The Licensing of candidates for the ministry has occasion- 
ally, within recent years, come up amongst us as a subject of 
inquiry, in some of its phases. There are those who have even 
held that licensing previous to ordaining should be entirely abol- 
ished. This has been done in some quarters. But it is not this 
view to which attention is herein respectfully invited. The 
question shall not now be whether licensing is in itself the most 
proper and expedient method or not; but whether, if retained, 
it may not be practiced with undesirable haste. 

The following presentation of the subject was prepared, on 
appointment, for the opening of a discussion in the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Synod of East Pennsylvania, and read on the 
8th of last February : 

The question on our programme reads thus: “Should the 
Preamble and Resolutions, ‘On Admitting to Licensure,’ (Min- 
utes of Synod, 1885, page 38,) be adopted by Synod? Re- 
ferred to Conferences for discussion, (Minutes, 1886, page 33).” 

The Preamble and Resolutions are in this language : 
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“WHEREAS, This Synod, having for a number of years given trial to 
a method of admitting young men to the ministry of the gospel one 
year before completing their course of preparation in theological stud- 
ies, and having now arrived at the conviction that the method involves 
inconsistencies and disadvantages ; therefore, be it 

‘‘Resolved, That two years hence, and thereafter, the Synod of East 
Pennsylvania will require in candidates for the ministry such qualifica- 
tions as may be considered needful for immediate entrance into the pas- 
toral service, instead of investing with ministerial authority in view of 
prospective completion of preparation. 

‘Resolved, That, for the sake of uniformity, we invite all sister Syn- 
ods, that have been practicing on the principle referred to in the fore- 
going preamble, to adopt the same rule as set forth in the accompany- 
ing resolution.” 

The secretary made record concerning the preambie and _res- 
olutions, that they “were read before Synod, (at Ashland, in 
1885); and, by suggestion of the mover, on motion they were 
laid over to the next annual meeting for action, in order to give 
those interested time to consider the matter and vote intelli- 
gently on the subject.” 

At the following meeting of the Synod, held at Reading, Sep- 
tember, 1886, the subject was regularly called up, as business 
pending from the former year. Owing, apparently, to a pres- 
sure of work, it was “Resolved, That action be deferred for one 
year, and that the subject be taken up for discussion by the 
Conferences.” 

The question comes, therefore, before us to-day for two rea- 
sons: it is in itself worthy of our thought and time, and the 
Synod refers it to us for examination, with the view of facilitat- 
ing proper action by that body. It seems, moreover, well that 
final determination should not be long delayed. 

1. The rule in question should be abolished, on the ground 
of its zzconsistency. It departs from the true idea of licensing. 

The o/d license system has been generally understood amongst 
us as meaning the conferring of full ministerial powers on a can- 
didate, the only material limitation relating to time—one year 
being named as the term of given authority. At the end of this 
period the paper could be renewed, or the candidate admitted 
to ordination, a more solemn form of induction into the sacred 
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office, making the investment with ‘ministerial powers perma- 
nent. 

The true idea of licensing is simply a method of precaution, 
by way of carrying out, the more effectually, the apostle’s rule, 
“Lay hands suddenly on no man” (1 Tim. 5 : 22). It has also 
served our Church well in America by protecting us largely 
against the immediate full ordination of men recently from 
other countries; in whose case it has often proved inconvenient, 
and perhaps impossible, to secure fully satisfactory evidence of 
integrity. Recurring to my early years in the ministry, I recall 
the stress laid upon this advantage, by the older men, in a Synod 
with which I was connected, and which was particularly liable, 
because of its geographical position near the great seaport, to 
be frequently and suddenly approached by men who had but 
lately set their feet upon our shores. 

Again, in licensing, it was assumed, barring rare exceptional 
instances, that the candidate should be fully prepared for his 
work, and that he be empowered with @// the authority needful 
for exercising all the functions of the minister. Indeed, so de- 
cidedly was this the understanding that in the early history of 
our Church in this country, as reported to us by the fathers, a 
concurrent testimony to the qualification and fitness of the ap- 
plicant for his work was sought in the fact that he had already 
been invited to take charge of a congregation, which had ad- 
judged him competent to do the work of a minister of Christ. 
The judgement of the laity, as well as that of the ministry, was 
thus held as a part of the external proof that a man was truly 
called to the holy office. 

Licensing, instead of at once ordaining, did not usually con- 
template the abridgment of any essential ministerial rights or 
powers. It gave full authority, only confined as to extent of 
time. One advantage consisted in simply letting a candidate 
lapse back into the ranks of the laity at the expiration of the 
specified year, without synodical trial, if ascertained by the tests 
which could be applied in the course of a limited time that some 
error had been committed in adjudging him as well fitted, mor- 
ally, intellectually and practically, for incumbency in the minis- 
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try. The remedy was simple, consisting in merely refraining 
from granting ordination or renewing the license. 

On the other hand, the ew method, while professedly pro- 
ceeding on the same principle, we hold to be illogical and im- 
proper in one prominent feature. Full authority is, indeed, 
conferred,—but upon whom? It is regularly conferred upon 
such as are admitted, and known to be, only in fart prepared for 
their work. The true principle of licensing is virtually ignored. 
The safeguard is no longer the prime object contemplated. A 
little incidental policy of a temporal nature is made to displace 
it. The idea of serving congregations, as licentiates, in the 
strict pastoral sense, is waived—and is left out of sight,—because 
these men are expected to return to the Seminary for one more 
year. The precaution of laying hands suddenly on no man is, 
by undue and uncalled-for haste, at least badly strained if not 
broken. And the end expected to be gained by the change 
manifestly furnishes no compensation. 

Again, a strong presumptive argument against the new rule 
is readily seen in the sphere of comparison. It differs decidedly 
from the principle maintained in other important callings. Look, 
for example, at the medical profession. What an absurdity 
would be conceived as being involved, were it proposed to fur- 
nish students with a diploma for practicing medicine, one year, 
or any other period of time, before the expiration of the con- 
templated collegiate course! The young man would thus be 
pronounced a doctor by the very men who maintained that he 
_ had not yet attained to the qualifications necessary for the work 
of a doctor. Of him it might be said that he is not a doctor in 
theory, while yet he zs declared a doctor in fact: he ts a physi- 
cian, and yet he zsv’¢. It would amount to a sort of accommo- 
dation or suspension, resembling that asserted about the coffin 
of Mohammed—neither lifted to the heavens nor yet resting on 
the earth. Our supposition has been advanced in reference to 
candidates for the medical profession; but why lay ourselves 
under the charge of like absurdity in relation to candidates for 
the highest and most responsible of all human positions ? 

So, also, when a young man is introduced and proposed at 
the legal dar, it is presumed that he is regarded as competent 
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for practicing at the bar. It is not to be intimated that he is 
there presented months or a whole year before he is adjudged 
competent for his public work. Were such premature action 
surmised by the assembled wisdom, the question would come 
forth without a moment's hesitation, “Why this undue, this un- 
seemly haste ?”’ Not another step of progress could for the 
time be secured before the court. The applicant would be re- 
ferred back to his reading of law, until it should be assumed 
that competency had been reached and the pre-requisite fully 
regarded. 

It might be asked whether any mzstakes had thus far been 
committed since the introduction of the new rule into our Synod. 
Perhaps it is not necessary to answer such question. Suppose 
that, amidst owr present favorable circnmstances, it could be 
shown that no serious evil had yet resulted from the practice of 
late years in this particular. It is still not right that we should 
permit ourselves to be exposed to the /adility of committing 
mistakes in this unwarranted practice. The circumstances 
might some day be, in some respects, for some reason or other, 
less favorable. I hold that if there were no other reason prom- 
inent, the fact that the Synod is following a method that is a 
plain inversion and perversion of the principles of order should 
decide us at once to give it up. No ultimate good can come 
from relaxing the tension of principle at the suggestion of weak 
policy ; no good from the attempt to do the work of to-morrow 
before the prior work of to-day shall have received due attention 
in natural order; no good from acting out the self-stultifying 
absurdity of calling a man a minister in the church of Christ a 
whole year before the time when, as we ourselves assume, he 
may attain to the fullness of qualification which we ourselves 
have agreed to demand of him. 

Possibly the thoughts of some will revert, by way of ques- 
tioning, to the time when the entire Seminary course was con- 
fined to two years. We may remind such, however, that the 
studies were then so arranged that the whole field was traversed 
within that period of time; and this was then regarded as suffi- 
cient. Hence the cases are not parallel. When the two years 
had passed, it was on every side understood that the full course 
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of study had been taken. It was in those days never dreamed 
that young men might be licensed at the end of the /irs¢ year, 
nor at any stage short of the full course, with the understanding 
that they return to the Seminary to complete its curriculum. 
Had such unknown practice been pursued, ¢/a¢ would afford us 
a parallel to the present anomalous method. 

Other instances might perhaps be pointed out, in which men 
studied privately, or took only a very partial course in a theolog- 
ical seminary, and yet had license conferred upon them. ‘These 
must, however, be viewed as independent cases, and as not af- 
fecting any general rule one way or another. Such are special 
cases, and come under special law ; and the Synod is competent 
to be a law unto itself. But the main point is that even in such 
instances licensure was not granted until those holding the min- 
ister-making power were satisfied that the applicants had ac- 
quired qualifications fitting them for immediate entrance upon 
the public work of the pastor. 

It is well to notice also that the first of the two proposed re- 
solutions printed in the Minutes of 1885 is so worded with such 
care that it will cover all exceptional cases, as well as those ap- 
plicants who have enjoyed the advantages of a theological sem- 
inary. The resolution reads thus: “Aeso/ved, That two years 
hence, and thereafter, the Synod of East Pennsylvania will re- 
quire in candidates for the ministry such qualifications as may 
be considered needful for immediate entrance into the pastoral 
service, instead of investing with ministerial authority in view 
of prospective completion of preparation.” It is observed that 
the words “theological seminary” are not introduced. It you 
find a man intellectually furnished, as well as spiritually guided, 
for immediate work in the pastoral field, you license him, 
whether his Theology, Hebrew, Homiletics, etc., etc., were 
gained in the seminary, or under the pastor’s supervision, or on 
the farm, in the workshop, or elsewhere—yes, you may license 
him. You may bid him go out to preach and to do the work 
of a pastor; but if you presume to suspend that service, and 
bid him first go back to his studies to gain the full complement 
of preparation, you show that you have strangely twisted things 
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out of their true relation,—that you have set that which belongs 
to the front in the rear. 

2. It is now in place to refer to a few connected points. In 
thus doing, I shall give emphasis to impressions made upon my 
mind as a member, for the last thirteen years, of the committee 
of our Synod for examining candidates for the ministry. These 
impressions have been deepening from year to year, and my 
conscience has been disturbed. And, by the way, in order to 
guard my words, I desire that not a syllable of what I present 
has anything to do with the faithfulness of professors under 
whose instructions the candidates may have been trained. It is 
the wethod, as such, that I am scanning; and not a particle of 
implication in regard to teacher or teaching shall be intimated 
nor be ligitimately inferrable. And while on this thought, | 
would as earnestly deplore a misunderstanding by any who may 
be preparing for the ministry; for it may be difficult for them 
to find a more true and sympathizing friend than in myself. It 
is for principle, and not against men that I am speaking. 

Some of the observations gained in the examining committee 
are not favorable to a continuance of the new method. 

(1). The examinations cannot be made to cover the whole 
ground of seminary studies. The most important year, in some 
respects, of the three years, is yet to come. Then, as it some- 
times happens, if a question is asked that may trench on a re- 
lated branch, the committee must be reminded that such study 
will come in the following year, and therefore cannot be scanned. 
Yet the committce are supposed to agree in recommending for 
licensure, by way of taking on ¢rast the whole of the third year's 
study. If this could be made to appear as right and sufficient, 
then why not take the first “wo years likewise on trust? Why 
not wholly dispense with examination by the Synod? But the 
Church would not be ready for that step; and we hope it never 
will be. The Seminary has its sphere of operation, and the 
Synod has another. Besides, some of our candidates may come 
from some unknown school, or they may never have seen a 
seminary at ali. Then let us rid ourselves of inconsistency. 
The whole course, in all cases, should come under the actual 
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view of the examiners, and no presuming in reference to future 
proficiency should be tolerated either in Committee or Synod. 

(2). Next, besides the wrong method of licensing on trust in 
part, there is never even a show made of complementing or sup- 
plementing the course of examination. The young man is 
licensed by a sort of mental reservation on the part of the Synod. 
The third year has been anticipated ; and hence the Synod is at 
least consistent in ¢zs, that at the end of the third year it does 
not go behind its own work. No more is asked of the candi- 
date than was formerly asked—only the presenting of a sermon 
or two for inspection, besides a diary of ministerial acts per- 
formed. This entire year of study is never touched by the com- 
mittee. The licentiates, indeed, are never expected to appear 
before the committee at the end of the third year. Moreover, 
it would be, (according to what has been shown), inconsistent 
in the Synod /o expect them thus to appear. The work of the 
third year is presumably anticipated and taken for granted at the 
end of the second year, when the license is recommended by the 
committee and accorded by the Synod. 

A thought may yet be properly directed to the occasion of 
introducing the rule of licensing at the end of the second semi- 
nary year. Where or by whom it was conceived and suggested, 
1 do not know; and whether it was at any time, or by any 
Synod, so formally established as to secure a place among writ- 
ten resolutions or by-laws, I have not yet ascertained. My home 
was on other territory at the time. The rule has at least become 
so accepted as to have all the force of law; and, therefore, if set 
aside at all, it must be so ordered by formal action. The change 
was made a goodly number of years ago, soon after the trans- 
ferrence of our Commencements from September to June, and 
the extension of the Seminary course at Gettysburg from two to 
three years. The plea was that as nearly all our Synods met in 
September and October, several months must intervene between 
the closing of the Seminary course and the assembling of the 
Synods, and hence that a young man would be prevented dur- 
ing that interval from accepting a call and entering upon the 
pastoral work. For these reasons it was conceived that the 
Gordion knot might be cut by granting license in the previous 
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autumn. But it seems passing strange if the wisdom of the 
Church could not dispose of the quandary in some way that 
would insure propriety and consistency all round. 

Perhaps various suggestions could be set forth. I herewith of- 
fer one. Let the students remain simply such—on a parity to- 
gether—so long as the Seminary course is pursued, as was the 
case when some of ws were students. And this, by the way, 
would in every sense be seemly and desirable. So long as the 
three classes continue together in the position of students, it 
would appear decidedly proper—unquestionably preferable — 
that there should be no official distinctions thrust in amongst 
them. 

Then, if a student is requested to preach occasionally, partic- 
ularly in the last year, let consent be secured from the Faculty, 
or at least from the chairman—a consent which we, in our day, 
were taught to regard as a verbal license simply to preach— 
such being temporary for each occasion and under a direction 
that was acknowledged to be supervisory. 

Further, if there should, now and then, an instance occur in 
which provision were desirable for enabling a young man to ac- 
cept a call and take charge of a congregation, between the Com- 
mencement in June and the Synod in the Autumn, let the Con- 
erences or several pastors use their discretion in recommending 
ad interim license, according to the provision of synodical con- 
stitution, for that little space of time; and then let the candidate 
present himself before the Synod for a full year’s license, and 
submit to thorough examination upon the w/o/e course of stud- 
ies in the curriculum for the three years. 

After what has now been advanced, it will be in place to pre- 
sent a resumé of the principal thoughts offered : 

(a). It appears plain that the Synod should speedily adolish 
the recent method of granting license one year, or less, before 
the candidate is considered prepared to enter upon the pastoral 
work, because that method is, in effect, an abandonment of the 
true principle of licensure. 

(b). That the Synod should abolish that method because it 
gives us nothing adequate in return. 
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(c). That the Synod should abolish the new method because 
it substitutes a weak policy which is hasty and hurtful. 

(d). That the Synod should abolish the new method because 
the whole conception of thus prematurely and unnecessarily li- 
censing men is lame, inharmonious, and imprudent. 

(e). That the Synod should abolish the new method because 
it tends to depreciate examination, and thus helps to render lax 
the requirements for entering the ministry of the gospel. 

Before closing, it will be permissible to say that, not knowing 
what views might generally exist with regard to the matter in- 
volved, I presented the resolutions to the Synod at Ashland 
with some degree of hesitation, not knowing but that a method 
for some length of time rooted in its place might not be readily 
extirpated. But I was very agreeably encouraged, when prom- 
inent brethren at once chimed in with a heartiness which I had 
scarcely thought of instantly eliciting 

Also, in giving a direct answer to the question presented in 
the programme, “Should the Preamble and Resolutions ‘On Ad- 
mitting to licensure’ be adopted by Synod?” let me answer, 
unhesitatingly, Yes! After long and close examination of the 
subject, it is my thorough conviction that the Synod should 
cease to induct men into the ministeral office before they are 
professedly and admittedly qualified to discharge the duties of 
the ministry of the gospel. 

The Second Resolution, it will be seen at a glance, has two 
bearings; or, it may be said, that two reasons may be advanced 
in its support. 

It may be that only a few Synods have practiced the new 
method of licensing before the completion of preparation. But 
if it is right that one Synod shouid abandon it, then is it right 
that all others should do likewise. Besides, fairness and good 
neighborship suggest that the change be made at the same time. 

Otherwise, students who are rightfully expected to make ap- 
plication to any certain Synod might avail themselves of a 
standing opportunity to apply elsewhere. This would neither 
tend to promote the desired harmony between Synods nor to 
cure the evil deplored. 

Indeed, so long as such standing invitation were continued in 
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any Synod or Synods, it is doubtful whether the passage of the 
first Resolution, by any number of Synods short of all those 
which have followed the rule complained of, could be expected 
to prove effective to any material extent. 

Possibly the most successful way of reaching this part of the 
case would be to petition the General Synod to give expression, 
by resolution, in a request that all our Synods should at once 
harmonize in requiring competency for all pastoral service be- 
fore admitting to the pastoral office. 

[It is proper to add that after the reading of the paper before 
the Conference, not a word was uttered contrary to the position 
therein maintained ; and that a resolution recommending to the 
Synod the adoption of the resolutions was offered and wnani- 
mously passed. Hence, let it be hoped that a strangely anoma- 
lous practice will be speedily set aside, and that no one will ever 
think of recalling or reviving it in the years to come.—M. S.] 


a 


ARTICLE VI. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
By Rev. W. E. Parson, A. M., Washington, D. C. 


In order to do justice to Esoteric Buddhism a word must be 
allowed as to Buddha and his place among the light-bringers of 
the world. 

We should scarcely hope to speak intelligently of the esoteric 
doctrine, until we had acquired a just conception of the exoteric 
principles, whether the religion in question were Buddhism or 
Christianity. 

My own idea of Buddha has always been that he was a real 
person, (though that has been questioned), who lived about 500 
years B.C. He was impressed with the utter emptiness of the 
old Brahminical explanations of life, and he set himself to solve 
anew this great problem of existence. The result of his teach- 
ings was the reform which in after ages became Buddhism—and 
was for centuries the religion of more people than any other 
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faith could boast. He was in some sense truly the Light of Asia, 
as Mr. Edwin Arnold designated him. Briefly put the four 
great truths at the foundation of the Buddhistic system were: 

1. All possible existence is suffering. 

2. The cause of suffering is desire. 

3. Suffering can only end with the cessation of desire. 

4. There is a way to the ending of desire, which is through 
Nirvana. 

These four principles form the ground-work of the teaching 
of Buddha. But there has been so much debasement of the 
original purity of Buddha’s doctrine through subsequent specu- 
lation, or through’ intermixture with other superstitions, that 
modern Buddhism is about as much like the thing taught by 
the original founder as Mormonism is like the first pure teach- 
ings of Christianity. In Ceylon, in Burmah, in Siam, in Thibet, 
in Kashmir, Nepaul, China, Korea, and Japan, Buddhism, as a 
great missionary religion, came into conflict with some pre-ex- 
isting native faith which it either modified greatly or absorbed 
altogether. 

We can dismiss as later and fanciful all those stories about 
Buddha's welcome by angels, his confounding the wise at an 
early age, his tempting of the devil, his doing many miracles 
similar to those recorded in the New Testament. 

These are all traditions of a later date than Christianity. 

Indeed, we may say in general, that the earliest edition of the 
Buddhist writings did not exist before the years 410-436 A. D. 
The Chinese Canon was not collected until the 9th century of 
our era; so that, though Buddhism is older than Christianity, 
its oldest doctrines are more recent than the doctrines and wri- 
tings substantiating the Christian faith. 

But in order to come to the real subject before us I must not 
linger over ancient Buddhism. 

I only bring up this much by way of introduction—and would 
express at the outset my admiration for many things in Buddha’s 
life and teachings—I want to keep him in the pantheon of the 
world’s religions. Hence I have entered upon this study, in all 
fairness, to keep off the profane hands that would dethrone this 
ancient deity. 
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And it seems to me if we are to keep the oriental Buddha we 
must reject these Saxons who have in this decade been parading 
themselves in the skin of this noble old lion of India. They 
are spurious Buddhists. If they are come to stay Buddha is a 
fallen idol, and there is nothing in his doctrine which the ravings 
of an occidental may not overturn in a night. 

Before passing to Esoteric Buddhism I want to quote as my 
own sentiment a sentence or two from a Christian missionary 
who made a careful study of Buddhism. He says: “Buddhism, 
considered merely as an event in history, seems to me to have 
been more of a blessing than a curse. I sincerely believe that 
Buddhism has fulfilled a great mission which it was appointed to 
fulfil, by the providence of God. 

“Nations, which were living in a state of utter savageness, 
were brought into a state of semi-civilization, which is the more 
apparent if we consider in what a savage state all those tribes 
remained which rejected Buddhism. 

“What the Mongols were before they became Buddhists is 
written with blood on the pages of Asiatic history. Those very 
countries and peoples which were shut out from the centres of 
civilization by mountains and deserts were visited and brought 
under the influence of morality by those indefatigable Buddhist 
zealots, for whom no mountain was too high, no desert too 
dreary. In countries like China and Japan, where Buddhism 
found a sort of civilization existing, it acted like a dissolving 
acid, undermining the existing religious systems, and thus pre- 
paring the way for a new religion to enter,—for Christianity, if 
we had but half the enthusiasm that inspired those disciples of 
Buddha.”* 

This is strong and liberal language, yet just; and ought to 
prepare the way for a dispassionate study of these modern claims 
concerning this ancient faith. 

Mr. Sinnet has given us two books—* Ze Occult World,” and 
“Esoteric Buddhisim’’—which will furnish us ample material 
through which to become acquainted with the claims of these 
new prophets. In the “Occult World” we learn how the author 


*Buddhism as An Event in History. J. W. Eitel, p. 32. 
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came by this knowledge—and in “Esoteric Buddhism” he sets 
forth fully what this new doctrine is. 

And perhaps it ought to be set down in fairness to the author 
that he disclaims any special connection with Buddhism. He 
has only incidentally chosen that faith “as more closely allied 
with the esoteric doctrine than any other.” 

Suppose we look first at the manner in which this knowledge 
has come to the light of day. 

The claim is put forth that there exists in the secret recesses 
of Thibet some brotherhood the members of which are endowed 
with extraordinary powers. The Mahatmas, or the Brothers, are 
the initiated who have learned the secrets of the occult world. 
For centuries they have kept to themselves, and passed on to 
the initiated only, these wonderful secrets. Hitherto, Mr. Sin- 
net says, they have always prescribed the absolute concealment 
of these mysteries from the profane herd. Again he remarks 
that his giving these doctrines out for criticism will seem to 
their followers “a terrible profanation of the great mysteries.” 
He declares that it is ‘a new revelation for the whole world.’ 
As soon as one was initiated into this Brotherhood he was 
bound over to the most inviolable secresy. It looks suspicious, 
on the face of it, that this barrier should be broken down by a 
trio of prying Occidentals—Mad. Blavatsky, Col. Olcutt, and 
Mr. Sinnett. 

Indeed, we find it almost impossible to reconcile the state- 
ment in the opening chapter of Esoteric Buddhism where the 
author says—“/¢ ts impossible to tmagine any human act more 
improbable than the unauthorized revelation by any such chela, to 
persons in the outer world, that he is one’’—with the first sen- 
tence of the same chapter, in which he says that he obtained 
his information easily. 

Again he says he might have curry-combed all India without 
being able to bring tg light any of the information which he is 
revealing. It almost excites a horse-laugh to hear a man talk 
of curry-combing India in literary research, who has just de- 
clared that he is not an Oriental scholar. 


After all this mystery, this age, this distance and seclusion, 
this Brotherhood into which access is so difficult, and out of 
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which no secret may ever pass, I confess that I have not credu- 
lity enough to believe that this esoteric science which from 
Buddha’s time till now has been so jealously guarded, has been 
conveyed to a 19th century Englishman “without conditions of 
the usual kind” —as Mr. Sinnett says—but to the express end 
that he might convey it in his turn to the world at large. 

“I make these statements * * not on the basis of any re- 
searches of my own,—which I am not Oriental scholar enough 
to attempt,—but on the authority of a Brahmin initiate who is 
himself a first-rate Sanskrit scholar as well as an occultist.”’ 

Why does not Mr. Sinnett give us the name of his authority ? 
Why do the adepts agree to throw this Brotherhood, as one has 
well queried, into a secret place “just beyond the furthest limits 
of western exploration, much as the ancients placed the Fortu- 
nate Isles * * well beyond the boundaries of their own 
meagre geographical investigations.” 

Just here 1 want to insert Question 131 from Mr. Olcutt’'s 
Buddhist Catechism—p. 62: 

131. Q. “Are there any doctrines in Buddhism which we 
are required to accept on faith ?” 

A. “No; we are earnestly enjoined to accept nothing what- 
ever on faith, whether it be written in books, handed down from 
our ancestors, or taught by the sages, Our Lord Buddha has 
said that we must not believe a thing said merely because it is 
said.” 

[Concerning which we might ask parenthetically, Shall we 
believe what Lord Buddha has said because he has said it ?] 

Yet Mr. Sinnett says that the whole body of teaching which 
the Theosophical Society offers to the unitiated world “can only 
take the form of a set of statements on authority.’’* 

Now, for a set of men who boast that they accept nothing 
without proof it does seem to be asking a great deal when they 
require ws, on the mere ifse dixit of one person, to accept this 
new revelation for the whole world, because we are asked to be- 
lieve without proof. We are implored to believe in other senses 
beside the ordinary, in unknown or unsuspected powers; that 





*Vide appendix to ‘“‘Occult World,’’ p. 227. 
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there are methods of communication hitherto unknown; that 
the ascetic, when purified, can show supernatural faculties ; that 
he may find himself, for example, able to pass through material 
obstacles, walls, ramparts, etc., he may throw his phantasmal 
appearance into many places at once.- No wonder that the 
leader of the Washington Branch of this deep science declares 
that various forms of mental derangement, hallucinations of all 
sorts, delirium, idiocy, suicide, murder and every violation of 
the social order threaten the weak and misguided votary of the- 
osophy. 

Again, we are asked to believe, on the mere assertions of 
men, who do not claim to have seen, or had any other proof 
than the word of others, whom they do not name, that “from 
time immemorial there has been a certain secret region in 
Thibet, which to this day is quite unknown to and unapproach- 
ble by any but initiated persons, and inaccessible to the ordinary 
people of the country as to any others, 7 which adepts have 
always congregated.” 

Any man who can believe that is capable of believing any- 
thing. It is sometimes said that Hume framed his famous ar- 
gument against the Christian miracles to see what he could do 
by pure logic to overturn Christianity. And it would seem as 
if the theosophists had created this imaginary Thibetan arcanum 
in order to test the limits of human credulity. 

The only way to keep any decent respect for Buddhism is to 
utterly repudiate this new doctrine that comes tricked out in 
oriental phrase. It is carrying the thing a little too far, when 
an intelligent 19th century occidental rushes off to the east, 
peopling some imaginary province with an imaginary Buddhis- 
tic sect, and then pouring into one of this shadowy group the 
ravings of his own fancy, produces a jumble of evolution, spir- 
itualism, and Buddhism, which is to be palmed off upon the er- 
ratic souls who are always on the outlook for some new thing. 
The result of this will be to transform our sometime Ligit- 
bringer,—(our Buddha tor whom we might have kept some rev- 
erence),—into a synonym for darkness. 

On the last page of Esoteric Buddhism Mr. Sinnett claims 
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that as to Buddhism “7s mighty fabric of knowledge has wITH- 
ERTO been veiled from view.” 

That is to say the old Buddhism is z7/, and this “mushy mys- 
tery,” which no one before had ever attempted to put forward 
‘in its plain abstract purity’ is to be accepted as the final word 
of an ancient faith. 

I do not know a more thoroughly ridiculous episode in liter- 
ature, and in the anthology of religions it is a weed that we can 
only pull to fling away. 

Perhaps the best comment on the fixa/ity of this utterance is 
to be found in the opening sentence of the introduction to the 
Am. Ed. of Esoteric Buddhism where the author says that the 
book was written in 7883, and he ventures to recommend it to 
the public anew in 7884, glad that no material error has been 
found in the meanwhile. That is, he has not been found out in 
atwelvemonth. This is the very acme of absurdity. 

It has been my good fortune to live for some years in a Buddh- 
ist country. Buddhism is the popular religion of Japan to-day. 
Buddhism has been there more than a thousand years—and has 
done what the missionary whom I quoted said—it has modified 
the old Shinto, or native faith. I have gone into many of their 
temples, have met their priests behind their altars, have talked 
with them through intelligent interpreters, and have met one or 
two of the most advanced and liberal of the Buddhist sects, ply- 
ing them with all kinds of questions, which they freely and po- 
litely answered. Of course, if there were an esoteric doctrine, 
which the unitiated could not hope to receive, then my ignor- 
ance would be worth as much as any other man's. But, I can 
give this as my candid opinion that in all Japan, with its many 
priests and millions of Buddhists, there is no suspicion of any 
such esoteric doctrine, no knowledge of any such Brotherhood 
of Mahatmas. 

Indeed, I found as an invariable rule in Japan that the most 
intelligent Japanese found nothing in Buddhism to give them 
any mental satisfaction. 

There is thus presented to us the anomaly that, whereas among 
us, certain persons who affect a superiority in mental and spirit- 
ual qualities are taking up with this new-fangled religion, in those 
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countries where it has had centuries of trial it has been thrown 
off as inadequate by the highest classes. 

I remember once Mr. Ito, the present Prime Minister of Ja- 
pan, said to me in rebuke of an American who was affecting 
Buddhism in Japan—*That is all nonsense! Why, I am a Ja- 
panese, and I was never in a Buddhist temple in my life. I 
would be ashamed to be seen there.” 

To my knowledge, from the Emperor down, there is not a 
man in the Empire, of prominence in official or literary life, who 
is known as a Buddhist adept. It seems almost unreasonable 
to think that, if this religion had contained such possibilities 
and revelations, it would have had a development for a thousand 
years in this Empire without being able to show at the end of 
that period one intelligent convert, one follower who drank deep 
from this occult spring. 

I am anxious to see all the good in Buddhism that does ex- 
ist there. I believe with Mr. Ejitei, whom I quoted, that it has 
been more of a blessing than a curse. | have no sympathy 
with the idea that men are going to be eternally lost for not ac- 
cepting a higher faith, of whose very existence they were in 
utter ignorance. 

But, after making all these concessions, we must pass an in- 
telligent judgment upon Buddhism. 

And that judgment I can best give in the words of a friend, 
a man whom I never saw in a Christian church; who was what 
we should commonly call an unbeliever. He was addressing a 
company of educated Japanese in the capital of their country, 
all of whom were born under the shadow of Buddhism—but not 
one of them an open Buddhist. He said, and I think with the 
assent of Europeans and Japanese alike : 

“I am certainly not one of those who affect to find in the 
popular religions of Japan, or of India, anything as noble or as 
pure in sentiment as exists in the different forms of European 
Christianity. If you strip from the popular Buddhism of to- 
day all the superstitions and follies with which the ignorance 
and the vice of the centuries that have rolled by since Shakya- 
Muni lived have besmeared it; and if you load Christianity with 
all the effects of the corruption and the brutality of the eighteen 
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hundred years through which it has lived among races that 
never more than half understood it, and that polluted its origi- 
nal pure sweetness with the rough wildness and terrible blood- 
thirstiness of their own dark traditions; if you do this, you 
may make Buddhism appear preferable to Christianity ; but the 
comparison is not a fair one. Place the common Buddhism of 
the worshiper in the temples of Japan to-day beside the com- 
mon Christianity of European church-goers also of to-day, and 
there can hardly be any doubt as to the result of a comparison. 
I say, therefore, that if a Christian missionary in Japan succeeds 
in persuading a man or a woman to give up the superstitions of 
the prevailing Buddhism and to accept instead the orthodox 
doctrines of Christianity, even if it be the lowest and most irra- 
tional form of Christianity, he has wrought a great change for 
the better in the spiritual condition of that man or woman.’’* 

Thus far I have only referred in general terms to the claims 
of Esoteric Buddhism. Perhaps when we look into Mr. Sin- 
nett’s book we shall find this new revelation justifying itself by 
its exceeding wisdom, and be won over to it in spite of the great 
drafts it makes upon our credulity. Let us look for a little to 
discover. 

In regard to the constitution of man it is affirmed that there 
are seven principles—1. The body; 2. Vitality; 3. The astral 
body; 4. The animal soul; 5. The human soul; 6. The spirit- 
ual soul; 7. Spirit. We have some trouble usually in maintain- 
ing the distinction between soul and spirit—and we should be 
lost altogether amid the mazes of this seven-fold division of 
man. Indeed, as we analyze the method on which this division 
proceeds we can discover no reason why the limit was set at 
seven. It might have been seventeen just as well, or seventy— 
for in few, if any cases, is the fifth principle fully developed. 
And it goes without saying that the sixth is therefore still in 
embryo. And as the sixth principle is the vehicle of the sev- 
enth, we can readily see that the seventh must be iz mnudbidus. 
This might have gone on indefinitely—but it could scarcely have 


*Extract from a lecture on ‘Natural Knowledge,”’ delivered March 
9, 1878, in Tokio Dai Gaku by Prof. Robt. H. Smith. 
Vou. XVII. No. 3. 49 
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added anything to the sum of our positive knowlédge. The 
one point in this scheme on which the popular fancy has laid 
hold is the astral body—which Mr. Sinnett says “is no more a 
being than any cloud-wreath in the sky which happens to settle 
into the semblance of some animal form.” It never leaves the 
body except at death, nor migrates far from the body. All of 
which might be affirmed of the skin of a man, or of his shadow 
—and we are no wiser with this sevenfold subdivision of our na- 
ture than we were before the Mahatma revelation burst upon us. 

Passing from the constitution of man to the constitution of 
the universe we come upon what is meant to be the most elab- 
orate system of evolution, beside which the evolution theories 
of modern science shall seem puerile. 

The evolution of Esoteric Buddhism is not a theory. It is 
absolute knowledge. The claim is soberly put forth that the oc- 
cult scientists know what they know of evolution just as the 
physical scientists know for a fact that the spectrum consists of 
seven colors, and the musical scale of seven tones. Here is laid 
in this immense claim of absolute knowledge the foundation for 
dogmatism and even bigotry, which show themselves later on 
when the author declares that ‘one religiun is by no means as 
good as another, and claims that Buddhism is ‘the one great re- 
ligion of the world.’ Now, when we come to look into this new 
phase of evolution we find that what is new is of little value, 
and what is valuable is not new; the whole treatment of the 
subject falling under that suspicion which always attaches to 
those who claim to be prophets after the event. 

Undoubtedly, the value of this revelation would be vastly 
greater, as proof of the existence of the Mahatmas, if it had 
antedated Mr. Darwin’s books by a few years. The date of this 
disclosure, to say the least, is unfortunate. 

If «Esoteric Buddhism” were older than “Zhe Origin of Spe- 
cies’ we should have Mr. Darwin the borrower from Mr. Sin- 
nett, and the glory of this latest scientific theory would be re- 
flected in far Thibet. As it is we can not help wondering why 
the adept did not speak first. I am not credulous enongh to 
receive all this through an Englishman from some reputed Brah- 
min, (name not given), after Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer have 
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had their say, without a little protest. I am not suspicious na- 
turally, and I have a very warm side for the Evolution Hypoth- 
esis, but the order of this marvelous disclosure as to the earth's 
origin, and the fact that our Mahatma is made to speak dog- 
matically as to Evolution, some years after the true prophet has 
spoken, begets in me the same feeling I have in reading Swe- 
denborg’s glib familiarity with people and things on the planets 
and moons of his day. I never can refrain from wondering why 
Swedenborg did not once think of skipping over to Uranus, 
discovered by Herschel 10 years after Swedenborg’s death. There 
would have been an opportunity to clinch his claims such as no 
discreet prophet should have overlooked. Why did he not take 
a peep into the moons of Mars, so lately disclosed to mankind 
by our own astronomer, Prof. Asaph Hall ? 

Evolution, by an unknown Mahatma through a little known 
theosophist, comes 25 years too late to have any evidential value. 

For the method of Mr. Darwin I have great respect, since I 
believe it to be an honest scientific attempt to explain on nat- 
ural principles how the universe came to be what it is. But 
the method of the Mahatmas is the very climax of nonsense ; 
and only becomes serious because so many people, who seem 
rather evenly balanced on other subjects, have been deluded into 
thinking that they have found here a last and best word as to 
nature and religion. 

To show that there is ground for denominating this the very 
climax of absurdity let me give a single leaf from the chapter 
on the World Periods. It is stated with mathematical exact- 
ness that “the great continent, the father of nearly all the pres- 
ent continents,” sank some thousand centuries ago, and that 
Poseidon, the last of the islands, went down with a crash, 
11,446 years ago. The days, hours, minutes and seconds could 
have been given as readily as the years, for it is affirmed that 
an adept can predict the exact hour of such great cataclysms 
“with as mathematical a certainty as eclipses.” 

Now, if we could get an adept to predict that in 11,446 years, 
4 months, 8 days, 29 hours, 13 minutes, 591% seconds from noon 
of July 4th, there should occur another great geological cata- 
clysm, we should feel that the reputation of the adept would be 
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safe, as safe as we should be from the dangers of the catastro- 
phe. But the thought occurs to a humane man, to an unso- 
phisticated, matter of fact, utilitariann—why not get our adept 
down to predictions that will be verifiable, and merciful at the 
same time. I am afraid we shall have to vote our Mahatma 
Brothers a very inhuman Brotherhood—since by the affirma- 
tions of Mr. Sinnett they could have detailed in advance the 
exact moment of the recent earthquakes at Nice—they might 
have foretold, and so prepared the people for, the destruction at 
Charleston last Summer. If these men are moving about 
among us with ability to calculate the exact hour of such cata- 
clysms “with as mathematical a certainty as eclipses,’ and con- 
tinue to hold their peace, we ought to vote them a refined spe- 
cies of anarchists, who know of coming ruin and make no sign. 

It seems to me that instead of these higher powers being 
“dangerous to society generally, and provocative of all manner 
of crimes which would utterly defy detection,” they might be 
made the means of great good to society. 

The limits of a paper like this are too narrow to allow of a 
thorough criticism of even a single phase of Esoteric Buddhism, 
but I can not omit to notice what seems a most unscientific 
statement in connection with Mr. Sinnett’s evolution theories. 
He says that “the evolution of man is a process sé#// going on, 
and by no means yet complete.” 

But all the conclusions of modern science point to the fact 
that on earth there will never be any being higher than man. 
He is the ferminus ad quem. 

It is therefore a false application of Darwin, and the Mahatma 
becomes ridiculous when he suggests that we ought to “recog- 
nize the probability that to our remote descendants we may be 
as that unwelcome progenitor [the ape] to us.” 

Evolution zs going on—in laws, customs, society and govern- 
ment, but organic evolution does not play a part any longer in 
the life of man. He has transferred this law from himself to his 
surroundings, and Mr. Sinnett’s Mahatma became unscientific 
in claiming that the law was still in force with respect to the 
natural life of man. 

I shall pass over a number of things I had noted for com- 
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ment, contenting myself with the mere mention of several other 
points that would tax the powers of the most credulous. 

Take the following for a jargon of nonsense: 

“It is no paradox to say that simply by reason of ignorance 
do ordinary theologians think they know so much about God. 
And it is no exaggeration to say that the wondrously endowed 
representatives of occult science, whose mortal nature has been 
so far elevated and purified that their perceptions range over 
other worlds and other states of existence, and commune di- 
rectly with beings as much greater than ordinary mankind as 
man is greater than the insects of the field,— it is the mere truth 
that they never occupy themselves at all with any conception 
remotely resembling the God of churches and creeds.”” The unrea- 
sonableness of which becomes manifest as we recall that founda- 
tion truth of all theologians—“no man hath seen God at any time.” 

On the other hand, if it were true that the representatives of 
occult science do commune directly with these very exalted be- 
ings then they are about in the state claimed by many in the 
Christian Church; and these exalted beings seem to resemble 
very closely the God of the churches and creeds, in the very 
claim that they are “as much greater than ordinary mankind as 
man is greater than the insects of the field.’’ 

In another place Mr. Sinnett sneaks of—“those great beings, 
the perfected efflorescence of former humanity,” (whatever that 
may mean), “who, though far from constituting a supreme God, 
reign nevertheless in a divine way over the destinies of our 
world.” 

In short Esoteric Buddhism where it is rational and coherent 
is polytheistic, making larger claims than Darwin in science, 
and bolder than the Bible of the Christian in theology. A mind 
that can take in without stumbling all this and more, on which 
I could not touch, is certainly in no position to descant upon the 
credulity of any other man, no matter what absurdities his creed 
may contain. 

Think of it!) An adept may become, during life even, one of 
the conscious, directing powers of the planetary system to which 
he belongs. He has it within his power to select his own next 
incarnation. If aman should go about talking much of that we 
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should feel constrained to order a lunacy commission. Mr. 
Sinnett says that the Lamas of Thibet state beforehand in what 
child they shall be reincarnated—not only selecting him, but 
announcing when and where the child so chosen will be born. 
This, he declares, at which travelers only laugh for want of the 
knowledge enabling them to sift fancy from fact, is ‘a sober 
scientific achievement’’—adding that he “very rarely fails.” 

“We say very rarely, because there are some accidents of 
physical nature which can not be entirely guarded against.” 

All of which is not only nonsense philosophically, but is in- 
accurate historically ; since the appointment to the Lamaship of 
Thibet is determined by lot for the last hundred years, in ac- 
cordance with an edict of the Chinese Emperor. 

When Mr. Sinnett comes to something that truly belongs to 
Buddhism, of which we should like to learn some new truth, 
such as an esoteric knowledge might confer upon us, he fails us 
altogether. On the doctrine of Vrvana, for example, he brings 
not one scintilla of light to penetrate the darkness which has 
always invested this subject for our occidental minds. 

“Only stray hints about the nature of this great mystery have 
reached me,” he says. 

“Nirvana is a sublime state of conscious rest in omniscience”’ 
—which is a glittering generality no better than Arnold’s defi- 
nition : 

“The aching craze to live ends.’»—Arnold p. 173. 
the opposite of what Dante pictures in those who 
««* * without hope, live ever in desire.”’—Jnferno, IV, 40. 


The great achievement of adeptship on earth is the passing 
of the ego-spirit into the ineffable condition of Nirvana. This 
achievement exacts a total suspension of animation in the body 
for periods of time compared with which the longest cataleptic 
trances known to ordinary science are insignificant. 

I was over at the United States Hospital for the Insane not 
long since, and saw a man there who went to sleep in Nov. 
1885, and did not wake up for one year and eight days. After 
a lucid interval of three weeks he dozed off again, and was still 
sleeping at last accounts. The doctors do not know what to 
make of him. Here is a possible explanation of the mystery. 
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_He is an occultist, and his own ego-spirit is now passing into 


the ineffable condition of Nirvana. 

One of the risks attending this achievement is the doubt 
whether, when once Nirvana is attained, the ego will be will- 
ing to return. If our patient dies we shall conclude that -to 
stoop to earth, after having been in Nirvana, is too dreadful a 
collapse.” 

How would this do for an intelligible definition of Nirvana— 
“to merge the glorified individuality into that sum total of all 
consciousness, which esoteric metaphysics treat as absolute con- 
sciousness, which is non-consciousness.” 

There is a definition, now, that defines, and we fully agree 
with the next sentence of the author in which he says that the 
human mind is not qualified to apprehend these paradoxical ex- 
pressions, “and it is waste of time to haggle over them.” Which 
scarcely tallies with his claim elsewhere made that “at least the 
subject has emerged into the clear daylight of modern think- 
ing.”” So we might go on, not to much profit, finding our Legh¢ 
of Asia snuffed out by these modern jugglers; or at most find- 
ing oriental names for universal truths—Devachan and Avitchi 
standing for the two states of which all races seem to teach, 
corresponding to Heaven and Hell; Karma is the entity that 
survives, the individuality, the personality which death can not 
destroy. 

Buddha's place, fortunately, is secure in literature, and in re- 
ligion. 

Esoteric Buddhism may catch the fancy of a few for a day, 
be a literary fashion, an affectation, and then disappear as com- 
pletely as Poseidon, which sank with a crash 11,446 years ago. 
Canon Mosley said of Thomas Carlyle that he was an accepter 
of all religions and a believer in none. There are always some 
such, to whom a new fashion in religion is an attraction. They 
may find two grains of wheat in this bushel of chaff, sitting at 
the feet of an imaginary Mahatma; waiting for fuller tidings 
from that No-man’s-land in Thibet: And what shall you and I 
do in the meantime, but turn from the Light of Asia to the 
Light of the World, wondering the while at the credulity of the 
incredulous. 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH TO SUPPLY AN ADEQUATE 
MINISTRY. 


By Rev. H. C. Hottoway, A. M., Middletown, Pa. 


The system of Beneficiary Education has an honorable his- 
tory. That it is not attended by some imperfections we would 
not pretend to deny, but these do not materially affect its essen- 
tial excellence; not any more than the dark spots on the disk 
of the ever radiant sun, destroy the glorious light. It has often 
seemed to us that the chronic fault-finders with this system, who 
fail to give us something better, might be more worthily em- 
ployed. It is easy to find fault, but hard to do better. 


I. ITS HISTORY. 


From the earliest ages it has been the policy of the Christian 
Church to aid in the education of worthy but indigent students 
who had consecrated themselves to the gospel ministry. The 
schools of the prophets, mentioned in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, seem to have been of this character, whilst the apostles, 
during their preparatory training, were dependent for the means 
of subsistence upon the great Head of the Church. This cus- 
tom was kept up through the middle ages by the monastic 
schools which were liberally endowed for this purpose, and it is 
still maintained by the Roman Church. “Her priests are to this 
day all, and altogether educated at the Church’s expense.” The 
principle seems to be, that as the Church hopes to receive the 
benefit of labor, it devolves upon her to furnish the means to 
qualify the instrument that shall perform it. 

The Protestant Churches have been no less wisely liberal in 
their provisions for the supply of their pulpits. Neither by 
those of the Lutheran or Reformed name was poverty allowed 
to bar any worthy young man from the privilege of qualifying 
himself for the Christian ministry. Aid was furnished him, 
sometimes by scholarships attached to the schools, and some- 
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times by contributions taken up directly for this purpose by the 
congregations. As an example may be cited the act passed by 
the first national synod of the French Reformed Church in 1559: 
“In order that the Church may be furnished with a sufficient 
number of pastors, kings and princes, and the nobility shall be 
petitioned and exhorted to lay some part of their revenues to- 
wards the support of persons for the work of the ministry. Col- 
loquies (2. ¢., presbyteries) shall take the best measures in the 
premises that matters of so great necessity may be successful. 
If single churches have not means, their neighbors shall join them, 
so that one poor scholar at least may be maintained in every col- 
loquy. And, in order that this design shall not fail, every fifth 
penny of all churches shall be set apart, when it may conveni- 
ently be done, to be employed in this service.” —(Schafl-Herzog 
Encyclopedia, Vol. I). 

The same course was pursued in later years in Scotland and 
England. In the United States the scarcity of ministers and 
the exigencies of an extending population, constrained ecclesi- 
astical bodies and prominent members in the Church, early to 
adopt vigorous measures for meeting the demand thus created, 
and education was freely granted to young men contemplating 
the ministry who were unable to defray their own expenses. 

Thus we find what are known as “Boards of Education,” 
maintained by nearly all the prominent Christian denominations 
of our land, organized to aid worthy young men who are study- 
ing for the Christian ministry. More than one half of the min- 
isters in our own Church have been assisted in this way. “Full 
three fourths of the ministry in the Presbyterian Church have 
thus been more or less helped into sacred orders.” In the Epis- 
copal Church, “The Society for the increase of the ministry,” 
has helped to ordination about one thousand young men. It 
has adopted a very liberal policy, and allows stipends according 
to the needs of the student, the maximum amount being as 
much as three hundred dollars per annum. In 1815 was formed 
what is known as the “American Education Society,” and the 
“whole number of students aided by it up to the year 1880 is 
6,724.” The German Reformed, the Baptist and Methodist 
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Episcopal Churches, have similar societies for the education of 
candidates for the ministry. “And we must add,” says another, 
“that it is to the wise and liberal policy thus pursued the fact is 
largely due that the ministry of Protestant Christendom through- 
out the world has attained its present high repute, not only for 
sound moral and religious character, but also for broad intelli- 
gence and extensive learning.” 

It remains true, then, that the system, known as Beneficiary 
Education, has an honorable record, and in seeking to maintain 
it we are only in the line of a high historic custom, sanctioned 
by the Christian Church from the earliest ages. 


Il. THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH TO SUPPLY AN ADEQUATE MINISTRY. 


By an adequate ministry we have reference to both numders 
and competency. In answer to the former, we might ask, have 
we not already as many, and even more ministers than the 
Church needs? Is the supply not already greater than the de- 
mand ? 

THE SUPPLY AS TO NUMBERS. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, we say we have ministers both 
too few and too many. When we see how some congregations 
go about the matter of selecting a man when they are vacant, 
as well as their requirements in the candidate, we feel that there 
is an uzder production of ministers. In our judgment the stand- 
ard of requirement by too many of our congregations rests on a 
false basis; it is too eminently worldly, and not sufficiently 
Christian. The humiliating confession must be made that in 
too many instances the man looked for is the one who is worth 
the most to a congregation from a material standpoint, rather 
than from the spiritual. The basis of requirement ought to be 
more specially a renewed heart and a sanctified intellect. Men 
for our pulpits, if rightly judged, must be estimated as to their 
value, by what they really ave, and not so much by the material 
advantages they might be to a congregation. 

When, upon the other hand, we see how many worthy minis- 
ters are unemployed in the active work, then we are inclined to 
the belief that we have ministers enough, and even to spare. 
But if the clergymen bereft of parishes and the widowed 
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churches should be well wedded, there would be nearly an 
equation. Were there an altogether healthy spiritual state in 
Zion, this embarrassment would settle itself. The difficulty 
seems to be one of misadjustment. There too often prevails a 
false idea, on the one hand, as to what constitutes a proper field 
of ministerial work; and on the other hand, of the qualities 
which make a desirable pastor. We believe there is an under 
production of: ministers who are ready to take the field that 
opens to them, and do their best, with the conviction that it is 
a great thing to be wanted axywhere in this glorious kingdom ; 
and that the church that seeks them is the church they will 
seek, striving to build it grandly, and being as grandly built by 
it. 

Then, too, there is also an over production of fastidious, self- 
elated churches who look for some great man to come and build 
them up, and make them the pride and ornament of all the re- 
gion, while they stand still “and see the salvation of God.” 

It is true, then, that we have ministers both too many and too 
few. But that we have an over production of ‘rue ministers of 
the gospel, we do not believe; and our belief rests upon the 
divine word, and the moral state of the world. The production 
is by far inadequate to the demand. But so long as the Church 
is not more economical in the use of its men, or the zone use of 
them, there will always seem to be a surplus of ministers. There 
is need of better and wiser economy in this matter; and, in or- 
der to this, the standard of requirement on the part of many of 
our congregations, as well as some in the ministry, must be 
modified, and placed on a more eminently Christian basis. A 
burning zeal for piety in the community, and a baptism of en- 
lightened zeal for the Lord upon the Church, would put a new 
aspect on the situation, and turn away the present evil drift in 
spiritual things in Zion. 

Leaving out of view the demands of the foreign field, we 
have not ministers enough. The Macedonian cry has become 
a familiar one. In our own Lutheran Zion is heard the com- 
plaint of want of ministers, and many of our own fold are wan- 
dering without shepherds; just the precise condition that moved, 
to its very depths, the Saviour'’s loving heart. We have possi- 
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bly eight millions of a Lutheran population in this country, and 
this number is annually increased by large accessions from Eu- 
rope. Our four thousand ministers are scarcely adequate to 
supply our seven thousand and two hundred congregations with 
regular preaching, and look after the spiritual needs of our one 
million communicants. As a Church, we are hardly in a posi- 
tion to engage in aggressive work. In the great West, we have 
never yet been able to keep up with our moving population. 
At many points we should now organize churches in order to 
do our part in saving this land to Christianity. 

We should not forget that the deepest problem now before 
this nation is not any of those which come up for civil legisla- 
tion, but that of ecclesiastical legislation,—of building churches 
among the countless hordes of immigrants who come among 
us, supply them with teachers sent from God, and keep the altar- 
light burning in the homes which our children are building in 
the great West, “the seat of an empire which, within a century, 
may outweigh that upon the Atlantic slope.” The truth is, 
there is no measuring excess of the demand beyond the supply. 
The Saviour's own language expresses the facts in hand: “The 
harvest truly is plenteous, and the laborers are few.” There is 
an unquestioned demand for more ministers. (od has created 
that demand, and it is the duty of the Church to heed it, and 
make all possible haste to supply it. The number and com- 
petency of ministers must be proportionate to the demand, in 
order that the Church may care not only for her own immediate 
fold, but also to engage in aggressive work. “There remaineth 
yet very much land to be possessed.” The Church is not only 
to place itself on the defensive as a beleaguered army in a hos- 
tile country surrounds itself with fortifications, but is to be 
stoutly and persistently aggressive. She is called upon, not so 
much to protect as to propagate the truth; not so much to main- 
tain a position as to establish a kingdom. And it seems to us, 
necessity is laid upon us to pray as we have never prayed: 
“Lord, send forth laborers into the harvest,” and work as we have 
never worked to increase the meagre force of our already over- 
taxed ministry. 
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THE SUPPLY AS TO COMPETENCY. 


But we may have a supply adequate as to numbers, and yet 
not have a ministry adequate to the zeeds of the Church. It is 
not the largest army that always does the best service for its 
country, but a well equipped and brave soldiery frequently 
achieves the best results. We want, therefore, not only minis- 
ters, and more of them, but ministers of a certain kind. We 
want a competent ministry; competent both in heart and mind; 
well equipped, spiritually, morally, intellectually, and brave. It 
has been well said: “One man of earnest faith, clear mind, and 
warm heart will be worth more to us than half a score of those 
who, while not insincere, are very imperfectly prepared, both by 
nature and by grace, for the position of leaders among the hosts 
of Israel.” 

In order to the best results in this regard then, it is necessary 
that the best care be taken in our selection of young men for 
the ministry. There is doubtless need for more careful sifting 
of the material offering itself for the office of the holy ministry. 
Persons sometimes are taken at too tender an age. None should 
be received on our funds before they are qualified by age, ex- 
perience or attainments, to settle so important a question. 
Young men should not be encouraged prematurely to make 
choice of the ministry as their calling without the opportunity 
of deliberately and carefully examining the whole subject, and 
intellsgently realizing the responsibility of the obligation they 
assume The test of character, in too many instances, has cost 
the Church too much. The promises of Spring are no sure in- 
dex of the harvests of Summer. Early indications are not al- 
ways realized. For want of more deliberate action, expecta- 
tions are often disappointed and reverses experienced in Bene- 
ficiary Education, and the Church and common cause of religion 
suffer. To judge of human character, is frequently a matter of 
great difficulty as well as of great delicacy, especially so in the 
young; but evidently pastors of long experience are the best 
qualified to judge at what age, as well as what kind of young 
men, it is safest to receive on our funds for aid. 

Again, in order to a competent ministry we must have special 
regard to sterling piety. The evidence of this, in all young men 
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who are in the course of training, should be clear and unmis- 
takable as far as man can judge. Here we should always “make 
haste slowly,” and lay hands “suddenly on no man.” The chief 
necessity in the man for the holy office “is personal piety, a 
deep possession in one’s own soul of the faith and hope and res- 
olution which he is to offer to his fellow-men for their new life. 
Nothing but fire kindles fire. To know in one’s whole nature 
what it is to live by Christ; to be His, not our own; to be so 
occupied with gratitude for what He did for us and for what 
He continually is to us that His will and His glory shall be the 
sole desires of our life, I wish that I could put in some words of 
new and overwhelming force the old accepted certainty that that 
is the first necessity of the preacher, that to preach without that 
is weary and unsatisfying and unprofitable work, that to preach 
with that is a perpetual privilege and joy.”’* 

But not every pious young man will make a good minister, 
or a minister at all. The absence of a fair average of brains 
and good sense, must be regarded as invalidating any other ap- 
parent signs of a call to the ministry. To be inducted into the 
holy office is the highest honor the Church on earth can confer 
on any one. Such an one is called to be a “laborer together 
with God.” There can be no higher alliance than this. The 
Church, therefore, does not desire in her ministry those who 
fancy that they are conferring a favor upon her by studying for 
the sacred office. She does not need such men. Nor does she 
need the services of those who seek this office, either for re- 
spectability, or ease, or profit. All such would be mere drones 
in the hive, ecclesiastical loafers in the courts of the Lord, min- 
isterial dandies, but who could have no burden of the Lord for 
the people and “care of the churches.” 

Devoted piety, without large brain power, often accomplishes 
much. “Brains inthe ministry, without piety, are alway a curse.” 
There is need of the Spirit of God to give the brain, whether 
large or small, impulse and inspiration to make it of the utmost 
value and power. From lack of this come the general rage of 
the young men in the ministry for novelties, the tendency to 


*Lectures on Preaching by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, pp. 38, 39. 
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laxness in doctrine and morals, the aping of science and philos- 
ophy. There is an imperative call for a generation of ministers 
into whose souls the Holy Spirit shall burn the great, too much 
forgotten truths of sin and salvation; and whose lips He shall 
touch with the live coal from the altar of God. Souls on fire 
with the love of Christ and a lost world, and with a conscious 
sense of their mission from God, will develop, along with moral 
and spiritual nower, the intellectual vigor, for the want of which 
the progress of Christianity languishes and loiters. 

The Levitical priesthood was the priesthood first of a family 
and then of a tribe. They were the dispensers of the truth and 
grace of God. They appeared befcre God and before men. 
They sustained relations of sacred nearness to both. They were 
in a special sense to be “a holy generation, a royal priesthood, 
a peculiar people.” In sanctifying them, the fountains of know]l- 
edge and devotion were purified for the nation and the Church. 
All relations and conditions would be affected by the blessed 
change. All plans would feel the quickening touch of the new 
life. «The wilderness and solitary place would be glad for them, 
and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

It is so with the Christian priesthood—the ministry of the 
word and the sacraments. It is not the priesthood of a tribe, 
but of all people—the universal priesthood of all believers. Out 
of this congregation of the believing, it has pleased God to call 
his ministry to whom in a special sense, “a dispensation of the 
gospel is committed.” They are not lords over this heritage, 
but stewards of the mysteries of the grace of God. They are 
ministers—that is, servants—servants of God and of his people 
for Jesus’ sake. They are “to show unto men the way of sal- 
vation.” They are “to preach the word, to be instant in season, 
and out of season, to reprove, rebuke, exhort, with long-suffer- 
ing and doctrine.” They are to watch in all things, to endure 
afflictions, to do the work of the Lord, and to make full proof of 
their ministry. 

For such an office and work, who is sufficient? Not the 
gifted and the educated in the schools only of earthly wisdom. 
Not the amiable and cultured, merely, in the moralities of nat- 
ural virtue. Not the sons of Levi even, who are born alone of 
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the will of the flesh and of the will of man. In the case of ail 
who aspire to this holy calling, there must be the new birth 
“from above.’ They must be born of God. He must “give 
them power to become the sons of God,” and “to believe on 
his name.” They must “have passed from death unto life.” In 
the case of every one entering the ministry, the great rending 
choice must have been made, which separates them from the 
world, which fixes their character, and determines them as 
Christ's. 

Each one thus called and justified and sanctified, must be able 
to say with St. Paul: “Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” An unsaved 
ministry knows not how to save others. A worldly ministry is 
a blight upon the Churches. An immoral ministry is an inun- 
dation of sin. A contentious ministry is a fire brand in the 
community. An indolent ministry is a nuisance. A selfish 
ministry has no part in the kingdom of Christ and of God. And, 
on thesother hand, all that we can think and know of purity, 
sympathy, fidelity, and self-renouncing love, are embraced in 
the idea of the holy ministry A Christian ministry, who are 
Christ-like, is our greatest need. While we pray for an increase 
of the ministry, let us labor unceasingly to create a ministry 
baptized with the Spirit of our blessed Lord. The knowledge 
of the schools, without the unction of the Holy One, can never 
accomplish the needed results. 

Again, in order to a competent ministry we must have an ed- 
ucated ministry. A ministry of consecrated spirit and holy liv- 
ing, in order to the greatest competency, must have coupled 
with it thorough education. The ministers of the gospel must 
occupy the highest point of intelligence in the Church. «Ig- 
norance in the pulpit,” one has said, “is a preposterous absurd- 
ity in itself, and should never be encouraged nor even (¢olerated 
in the Lutheran Church in this land and century.” Truth, it 
has been justly remarked, is prejudiced by illiterate preachers, 
as religion is divested of its beauty by fanatical excitement. 
One learned gospel preacher of vigorous thought, cultivated 
taste and correct elocution, exerts a wider and more permanent 
influence than a host of others of a different stamp. The 
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Church should, therefore, beware of encouraging, fostering, or 
in any way inducing habits of defective pulpit preparation, and 
also of the admission of even partially educated men into the 
ministry. The distinguished Usher said, “It will take all our 
learning to make things plain.” JW ax¢ of learning often makes 
plain things hard to be understood. And if “an ungodly min- 
istry is the deepest calamity, the greatest curse which can come 
upon a Church, I do not know, but that an ignorant ministry 
should perhaps rank as next in the order of evils.”” To be com- 
petent, our ministers must be intellectually qualified for their 
work. We do not simply mean that they must have at least a 
common share of intellectuality, but that which they have, must 
be trained, cultivated—they must have learning. “We do not 
want education without natural talent, but talent educated.” 
The mission of the Church is to educate, to teach. “Go 

teach.” St. Paul says, “The servant of the Lord must be apt to 
teach.” The twelve were under the immediate tutorship of the 
divine Lord for three years and a half, during which time he 
taught them the things pertaining to the kingdom, and then en 

dowed them with the gift of tongues, and the special power of 
the Holy Ghost. Take also the case of Paul, who was educated 
in the famous schools of Tarsus, and sat at the feet of Gamaliel, 
the distinguished Jewish rabbi. Take Paul’s companions; Tim- 
othy, who had known the Scriptures from childhood; Apollos, 
“a learned man,” son of prophecy, or Paul’s instructions about 
the selections of ministers, “apt to teach,” “not a novice,” “able 
by sound doctrine to exhort and convince the gainsayers.”’ Or, 
listen to his sharp and pungent rebukes against ignorance, shal- 

lowness, prating and vain babblings; in all these we have both 

precept and example for the highest professional training for 
the ministry, which can never be gainsaid, but must guide us 

to the end of time. In many respects an ignorant clergy, how- 

ever pious it may be, is rather worse than none at all. The 

more the empty head glows and burns, the more hollow and 
thin and dry it grows. “The knowledge of the priest,” said St. 

Francis de Sales, “is the eighth sacrament of the Church.” 


No dwarfish mind, therefore, can fill up the measure of the 
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Spirit's requirement when He declares of the preacher, that he 
“must be apt to teach.” The grandeur of the objects to be 
gained, and the forces to be encountered, demand a vigorous 
ministry ; and God in his providence, has demonstrated its ne- 
cessity, for all the most important enterprises of his Church 
have been confided to men of massive and vigorous intellects. 
From Moses and Aaron, through the series of the prophets and 
apostles, down to the great minds that wielded the forces of the 
Reformation, ability and learning were prominent characteristics, 
and the selection of such men shows the view of the Almighty 
in reference to this department of his glorious operations. The 
antagonism of principalities and powers, demands all the skill 
and power of large, cultivated and sanctified intellect. The 
systematic and wide-spread infidelity of the age demands such a 
ministry. Never was the strength of the enemy, in the strata- 
gems, boldness, energy and malignity of his opposition to the 
gospel, more clearly exhibited than now. To expose his soph- 
istries, to silence his blasphemies, and rescue the deluded mil- 
lions from his snares, calls for the best talent that our youthful 
membership affords. 

Then, let us continue to educate, and thus follow in the foot- 
steps of our fathers. 

Nothing is surer than this, that the Christian denomination 
which neglects to provide for a thoroughly educated ministry 
dooms itself to weakness and insignificance. Intellectual supe- 
riority is power, and gives the ministry and Church controlling 
power in matters of morality and religion. It confers leader- 
ship and commands respect. If you would have a competent 
ministry, select young men whom God has designed for the 
work ; furnish their minds with discipline and knowledge ; then 
educate them for their calling. Let them be thoroughly 
grounded in Christian doctrine. Give them a critical knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures; let them learn God’s teachings in the 
external and internal history of the Church; let them receive 
instruction and counsel from those mature in the knowledge and 
experience of ministerial and pastoral duties; and let them go 
forth in God’s name, and put on the armor which the fathers 
are putting off. 
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To say that a young man can learn these things better by 
living with a pastor than at a theological seminary, is like say- 
ing that one can become a better civil or military engineer by 
practicing the art with another, than by studying mathematics. 
“All professional education is two-sided, theoretical and practi- 
cal, and the latter element is founded on the former.”’ Both are 
necessary. What sort of Hebraists and Biblical interpreters 
should we have, if our pastors, weary and exhausted with their 
parochial labors, were to do all the teaching? How would our 
young ministers be prepared to grapple with the fundamental 
questions which a secret or an avowed infidelity is industriously 
forcing upon the public attention every day? They are set for 
the defence, as well as the proclamation, of the gospel. Surely 
this is not a time in which the Church can dispense with heavy 
artillery, when that of the enemy is pointed against her from 
every hill-top. Who are the men that now stand on the walls 
of Zion with sword girded on, and spear and shield in hand? 
Who are the chosen champions of the Church and the defenders 
of the faith? Who translate our Scriptures, write our books, 
prepare our commentaries, and contribute the strong articles to 
our reviews? Who discuss the fundamental religious questions 
of the day, both in great assemblies, and in the religious press ? 
There is but one answer: the ripest scholars and the ablest men 
that can be found. The labors of this class of men, their power 
of working in centres of influence with superior energy, and of 
diffusing sound views of truth with masterly skill cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 

These three things, then, will add to the competency of the 
ministry: To sift more carefully the material offering itself, lest 
some run who are not called; to seek from God a new baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, that the men may possess sterling piety, and 
be girded and fitted by God himself; to do better work, if pos- 
sible, in training the material selected, that these young men 
come to the end of their preparation neither weaklings nor nov- 
ices, but well qualified for valiant work in the kingdom of God. 
And these three things, being in the Church's power, become 
her present, solemn and imperative duty. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


In order that still more glorious results may be realized 
through the system of what is known as Beneficiary Education, 
we must uphold and perfect the system, if possible, more and 
more. This cause, as well as the Church at large, would be bet- 
ter served by consigning to the waste basket parts of some arti- 
cles that appear, now and then, in our Church papers, breathing 
contempt for this heaven-owned system. If some who hold the 
position of leaders in the host of Israel, discourage this good 
cause, what may we expect from the rank and file? We have 
had enough this long time, of-the cry of “self-sacrifice” and 
“self-reliance’”—-why not also say “self-torture ?’’—as the way 
to help young men into the ministry. We never did think that 
the greatest amount of piety and sterling worth had been 
achieved by trying on how little a man can live, and thus show 
his love for God and pluck for his calling by first of all break- 
ing down his health. 

Beneficiary Education is not intended to supplant any of the 
Christian virtues, but to render sufficient aid to assist in the 
right cultivation of them. The Church has been repaid a hun- 
dred fold for all the help given young men while studying for 
the ministry. We cannot afford, therefore, to discourage this 
good cause. We stultify ourselves if we do, and are inconsist- 
ent. The great majority of our ministers have come, and are 
still likely to come, from the ranks of the poor, or from those in 
only moderate circumstances. Hence the need for help. And 
it will be a sad day for our Church when our pastors or people 
lose their interest in this branch of the Church's work, or lessen 
their gifts towards its support. God has provided the means 
and, as faithful stewards, we must utilize them for his glory. 

In Nature, co-operation is one of God’s appointed laws. 
Mighty and beneficent physical powers encompass us on every 
side, and offer themselves to our use; and to the accomplish- 
ment of a work in this realm we must wse these powers. No 
petitioning can be substituted for honest labor here; and surely 
it ought not to astonish us that a similar law holds in the spirit- 
ual realm. Here also God works by means. We ought not to 
be surprised at being held accurately down in this realm as in 
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the other, to the exact conditions of benefit. We ought not to 
hope to evade the precise terms here more than there; to sup- 
pose that we can substitute one factor for another, prayer for 
labor, desire for endeavor, any more than in raiging a hill of 
corn, or in turning the wheel of a mill. Therefore, when we 
pray the Lord that he would send forth laborers into the harvest, 
we must not forget also to work for this end. Our prayers can 
only be an abomination to the Lord if we pray for the sending 
of more laborers, and when they are sent, the Church refuses to 
render them the assistance needed to fit themselves for the holy 
office of the ministry. We must co-operate with God in our 
prayers by giving cheerfully and liberally of our means to this 
cause. And he whom the Church honors as her Founder with 
her service, at whose altars she bows in holy devotion, and from 
whom each member hopes to receive a crown and a palm of 
unfading glory, has set us a worthy example. His whole life 
was a giving, a willing sacrifice for us. He gave himself; and 
that not only when he died, but also when he lived. He gave 
himself for the Church which he loved. He gave himself in 
suffering, in sorrow, in hunger, in weariness, in pain, in solitude, 
in public, in stripes, in buffetings, in scoffings, in mockings, in 
tears, in crucifixion and in blood. 

And not until the Christian people come up more nearly to 
the full measure of their duty in this matter, will the Church 
look “forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners’’ The blessed Lord pleads 
by all the shining marks of his love, for means and substantial 
sympathy, to help to qualify men who will enter the sacred office 
and stand up and speak his truth in his name, and build up his 
kingdom in the world. Benefaction multiplies its means, like 
the widow’s oil. Contributions to this good cause will open 
fresh lips to call perishing souls to the blessed Saviour. The 
true philosophy—the word of the infallible Teacher—tells us 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” And we may, 
if we will, verify its truth in our own experience, and make our 
life flow down to the sea of eternity like a bright sunny stream, 
singing as it goes, itself overhung and hidden, but its course 
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marked far and wide by the beautiful verdure which it nourishes 
by its waters. 

Thus, by taking heed unto the word of the Lord, and the 
wise use of bis means at our command, in material, mind and 
heart, the Church shall surely not fail in the duty to supply an 
adequate ministry—adequate, both in numbers and competency. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


DR. HODGE ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
By Pror. J. W. RICHARD, D. D., Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. - 


During the Winter of 1885-6 Dr. A. A. Hodge, the distin- 
guished professor of didactic and polemic theology in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, delivered a course of lectures in Phila- 
delphia on various important subjects of theology. The lec- 
tures, which were regarded as very able and as admirably 
adapted to the religious wants of the times, were fully reported, 
cotemporaneously with their delivery, in two Presbyterian pa- 
pers, and were extensively copied and favorably noticed by the 
Christian press of the country. In the Summer of 1886 seven 
additional lectures were prepared for a shorter course. These, 
owing to the sudden and premature death of the author, were 
never delivered. But in May of the present year both courses, 
nineteen lectures in all, were issued by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication in a stout volume of 472 pages, with the title, 
PopuLaR Lecrures ON THEOLOGICAL THEMES. The lectures 
cover almost the entire field of theological discussion ; and al- 
though they are intended to be popular, yet they contain a large 
amount of accurate learning, and present the results of profound 
and systematic thinking on some of the most important prob- 
lems affecting human destiny. Nothing that Dr. Hodge has 
written shows him to better advantage as a Christian and as a 
theologian than do these lectures, which may be taken as fairly 
representative of the most conservative school of Calvinistic 
theology in this country. Dr. Hodge utters no uncertain sound. 
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He speaks with fulness of knowledge and with depth of convic- 
tion. His mode of thought, his feeling, all the manifestations 
of his religious life, are thoroughly and avowedly Calvinistic ; 
and yet he is thoroughly and avowedly independent as a 
thinker and writer. He is not tied absolutely to the system 
which he expounds and defends. Hence these lectures have a 
permanent and general value for the common Christian faith. 
The Romanist, the Anglican, and the Lutheran each will find 
much in this volume which he can endorse. Especially will the 
Lutheran be interested in the tenth lecture, THE PERSON OF 
Curist, in which the author sharply distinguishes between the 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrines on this vital theme, and yet 
in the end reaches and enunciates conclusions which sound re- 
markably like the Lutheran doctrine. 

We make the following continuous extract for examination 
and review: 

I. As to the Incarnation. 

1. Substance is that which has objective existence, perma- 
nence and power. Attributes are the active powers of their re- 
spective substances, and are inseparable from them. Only a di- 
vnie substance can have divine attributes. Only a human sub- 
stance can have human attributes. In the Godhead the one infi- 
nite divine Substance exists in the form of three equal Persons. 

2. In the Incarnation the second Person of this Trinity es- 
tablished a personal union between itself and a human soul and 
body. These substances remain distinct, and their properties 
or active powers are inseparable from each substance respec- 
tively. 

3. The union between them is not mechanical, as that be- 
tween oxygen and nitrogen in our air; neither is it chemical as 
that between oxygen and hydrogen when water is formed; 
neither is it organic, as that subsisting between our hearts and 
our brains; but it is a union more intimate, more profound and 
more mysterious than any of these. It is personal. If we can- 
not understand the nature of the simpler unions, why should 
we complain because we cannot understand the nature of the 
most profound of all unions ? 

II. As to the effects of the incarnation. 
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1. The attributes of both natures belong to the one Person, 
which includes both. 

2. The acts of both natures are the acts of the one Person. 

3. The human nature is greatly exalted, and shares in the 
love, adoration and glory of the divine nature. It all belongs 
to the one Person. 

4. The human attributes of our Redeemer are the organ of 
his divine Person, and are through the divinity rendered virtu- 
ally inexhaustible and ubiquitously available for us. When you 
put your babe to bed and leave him to go your own way to a 
distant place you say, ‘Love, fear not; Jesus will be with you 
while I am gone.’ You know Jesus will be with you also at 
the same time, and with all believers. By this you do not mean 
simply that Christ’s divinity will be with you and the babe. 
You mean that the Person who is very man as well as very God 
will be with you both. You want his human love and sympathy 
as well as his divine benevolence. If he were a mere man, he 
could be only at one place at one time, and his attention and 
sympathy would soon be overwhelmed by our demands. But 
he is at once God and man, and as such, in the wholeness and 
fulness of both natures, he is inexhaustible and accesible by all 
believers in heaven and on earth at once and forever. 

The best illustration of this mystery is afforded by the union 
of soul and body in the unity of our own persons. The body 
is matter, the soul is spirit. Matter and spirit are incompatible, 
as far as we understand, as incompatible as divinity and human- 
ity. Matter is inert, extended and the vehicle of force. Spirit 
is spontaneous, inextended and the generator of force. Yet 
they form in us, under certain circumstances, one person. This 
is the person of the soul, not of the body, as shown before. 
The soul by this union is virtually confined to and extended in 
space, for wherever the body is, there the soul lives and feels 
through their union. The body, which is of itself inert and 
dead, is through its union with the soul palpitating with life, 
throbbing with feelings and instinct with energy. 

Every act of each nature is also the act of the one Person, 
and both natures concur in our actions, organic and voluntary. 
Even digestion is possible to the body only through the indwell- 
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ing of the soul. But in all our higher actions, when the orator 
speaks or when the singer pours forth his soul in melody, both 
soul and body penetrating each other, yet distinct, constituting 
one person, yet unconfused,—both soul and body act together 
inseparably. As human voice and instrument blend in one har- 
mony, as human soul and body blend in each act of feeling, 
thought or speech, so, as far as we can know, divinity and hu- 
manity act together in the thought and heart and act of the one 
Christ. 

I adore a Christ who is absolutely one, who is at the same 
time pure, unmixed, unchanged God, and pure, unmixed, un- 
changed man, and whose Person in its wholeness and fulness is 
available throughout all space and throughout all time to those 
who trust him and love his appearing. pp. 230-3. 

On what Dr. Hodge says under the head, “As to the Incarna- 
tion,” we remark only that he has treated the subject with great 
clearness and philosophical accuracy, and in entire harmony 
with the historical faith of the Church. Doubtless Greeks, Ro- 
manists, Lutherans and Reformed would say, He has stated our 
faith exactly. 

Under the second head, “As to the effects of the Incarnation,”’ 
Dr. Hodge, it seems to us, has approximated, both in doctrine 
and in form of statement, very near to the historical and confes- 
sional position of the Lutheran Church in her doctrine of the 
Person of Christ; and in so doing, he has departed correspond- 
ingly from historical Calvinism. 

Under this head, the effects of the Incarnation, Dr. Hodge 
treats a subject which in theology is technically known as the 
Communicatio Idiomatum, or the Participation of Attributes. 
His first proposition is: “The attributes of both natures belong 
to the one Person, which includes both.” Remarkably similar 
is the statement in the Lutheran Form of Concord. “In the 
first place, since there are in Christ two distinct natures, which, 
in their essences and properties, are neither changed nor con- 
founded, and yet the two natures have but one person: those 
properties which belong only to one nature are attributed not to 
that nature only as if separated, but to the whole person (which 
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is at the same time God and man), whether called God or man.” 
Sol. Dec., Art. VIII. We venture to say that the most strongly 
confessional Lutheran in the world would find no fault with Dr. 
Hodge’s statement. To a divine nature belong only divine at- 
tributes; to a human nature belong only human attributes. 
But Christ, who according to the Lutheran statement “is at the 
same time both God and man;” who according to Dr. Hodge 
“embraced in his Person two distinct natures, the divine and 
the human;” has accordingly two distinct sets of attributes; 
that is, this “one Person” whether he be called God or man, is 
omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, infinite; has a body and 
soul, can move from place to place, can suffer and die; that is, 
all the attributes which belong respectively to each nature de- 
long to the “one person” which includes both natures, and con- 
sequently includes all the attributes of both natures, since at- 
tributes are inseparable from their natures or substances. This 
is all contained in Dr. Hodge’s proposition, which is very like 
the statement in Dietrich’s Catechism: “The properties of the 
natures are ascribed to the whole person.” 

Dr. Hodge’s second proposition is: “The acts of both natures 
are the acts of the one Person.” This perfectly agrees with the 
Lutheran doctrine on the subject: “The second kind (communt- 
¢ itio idiomatum) has respect to the office of Christ, where the 
person acts and operates, not in, with, through, or according to 
one nature only; but on the contrary, in, with, according to and 
through both natures; or as the Council of Chalcedon says: 
‘kach nature does or performs whatever belongs to each with 
communication of the other.”’—Form of Concord, Art. VIII The 
point of agreement between Dr. Hodge and the Lutheran Sym- 
bol is here: It is the “one person” who acts, and not each na- 
ture fer se. The Lutheran Symbol as quoted above makes this 
very clear; and Dr. Hodge equally so when he says farther on : 
“As human soul and body blend in each act of feeling, thought 
and speech, so, as far as we can know, divinity and humanity 
act together in the thought and heart and act of the one Christ.” 
When the one Christ, therefore, performs an act of omnipotence, 
omniscience, omnipresence, the divinity and humanity blend in 
the performance of that act. When “the one Christ” suffers 
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and dies, the “divinity and humanity act together.”” These con- 
clusions are inevitable from the premises. 

That is, the human nature of Christ, which of itself and ac- 
cording to its own essence is not omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, shares the omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence of 
the divine nature by reason of the personal union established 
between itself and the divine substance. Likewise the divine 
nature, which in itself and according to its essence, is impassi- 
ble and immortal, becomes partaker of the sufferings and death 
which are inflicted on the human nature, for both “divinity and 
humanity act together in the act of the one Christ ;” or as Dr. 
Hodge beautifully puts it, p. 220: “The same ‘I’ possessed 
glory with the Father before the world was, and laid down his 
life for the sheep.” It must be so; otherwise we are redeemed 
by the death and sufferings of a human nature, and since the 
human nature of Christ is impersonal (see Dr. Hodge’s Com- 
mentary on Confession of Faith, p. 195), we would be redeemed 
by an impersonal human nature. The Lutheran symbol! ex- 
presses it in this way: “Because the divine and human natures 
in Christ constitute one person, Scripture, on account of the 
personal union, ascribes all that to the divine nature which be- 
falls the human, and, in turn, all to the human, which belongs 
to the divine nature.” * * “It is the person itself which does 
and suffers all these things, ¢/zs, indeed, according to this nature, 
and ¢hat according to the other nature.”’—F. C., Art. VIII. 

In entire disharmony with Dr. Hodge’s whole argument are 
the following confessional and dogmatic statements of the older 
Calvinists: “We can merely verbally predicate of God what be- 
longs to the human nature, and of man what belongs to the di- 
vine nature.”—Admonitio Neastadiensis. “It is not valid to in- 
fer a personal union from the assumption of the human nature 
into the personality of the Logos.” —Wendelin. Beza declared 
that the Logos is united with the human nature as Antwerp is 
united to the sea, as a line touches a circle at one point, as the 
soul of a man is united with his feet. Sadeel (author of the 
Gallic Confession after a model prepared by Calvin), Danzeus, 
and Peter Martyr, all join in the opinion that the hypostatic 
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union is correctly defined by sustentatio* et gestatio of the hu- 
man nature by the divine, and that the Logos could so dwell zm 
carne as to be whole also extra carnem. No one certainly who 
reads Dr. Hodge's tenth chapter, and especially that part of it 
now under review, will accuse him of any such superficial and 
dualistic notions about the personal union as those held by the 
older Calvinists, for he declares that this is the “most profound 
of all unions,” and that the “divinity and humanity act together 
in the thought and heart and act of the one Christ,” which 
would not be the case if the Logos dwelt at any time wholly 
extra carnem, that is, outside of the assumed humanity. 

Dr. Hodge's third proposition is: “The human nature is 
greatly exalted, and shares in the love, adoration and glory of 
the divine nature. It all belongs to the one Person.” This is 
what is known as the gezus maj-staticum. In the Form of 
Concord it is expressed as follows: “The human nature of 
Christ, because of its personal union with the divine nature, has 
received over and above its natural, essential, and permanently 
inherent human properties, also special, high, great, supernat- 


*«We affirm that the humanity receives from the Logos only suste- 
nance (sustentatio)’’—Mompelgart Col. Maresius in exegesis of the 
Belgic Confession, as quoted by Carpzov in Isagoge p. 181, says: ‘*The 
Son of God assumed a human nature into unity of Person, although its 
own subsistence and the divine hypostasis were not communicated to 
it, but after the human nature was assumed into the divine, it existed 
in it, as it were, a part of it and as an inseparable adjunct, and is sus- 
tained and limited by the divine, as a great growing tree nourishes, sus- 
tains and matures a graft which is inserted into it.’’ 

+The Lutheran and Reformed theologians alike use the words caro, 
natura humana, homo, for human nature. (See Vulgate, Joan. I., 1 Z¢ 
verbum caro factum est, et habitavitin nobis). ‘‘The whole divine na- 
ture is in the human, and it is also wholly without the human nature.’’ 
—Zanchius. ‘The whole hypostasis of the Logos is at a place where 
the caro does not exist.”,.—The Herborn Theologians. ‘*The Logos 
identical and whole is within and without his body.’’—Sohnius in ex. 
Augs. Con. ‘The divine nature of Christ is not in the assumed human 
nature in such a way that he is not also outside of it.’”-—Wendelin. 
“The bypostasis of the Logos, properly speaking, was not communi- 
cated to the human nature, that is, not imparted to it, but it subsists by 
appropriation, as the branch subsists in the tree.’’—Adsted?. 
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ural, inscrutable, ineffable and heavenly prerogatives of majesty 
and glory, of power and might, over everything that is named 
not only in this world but also in the world to come.”” Art. VIII. 

Farther on Dr. Hodge says: “I adore a Christ who is abso- . 
lutely one; who is at the same time pure, unmixed, unchanged 
God, and pure, unmixed, unchanged man.’ By the words 
“adore” and “adoration,” so uxgualifiedly used, Dr. Hodge con- 
cedes all that is demanded by the predicates of the Lutherans, 
since only that which is supernatural, ineffable, yea, has divine 
attributes, is worthy of “adoration ;’ and Dr. Hodge, with that 
awful reverence for Deity which Calvinism inspires, was one of 
the last men on earth, who would adore a “man” who has not 
been made partaker of divine attributes; and yet in the case of 
Christ the object of his adoration is a “pure, unmixed, un- 
changed man ;”’ however, not such a man in himself considered, 
but such a “pure, unmixed, unchanged man” as has in this case 
been greatly exalted, and made to share in the glory of the di- 
vine natnre. 

In a course of pretty wide reading in Calvinistic symbolical 
and dogmatic theology, we do not remember to have met with 
anything on this subject so strong and uxgualified as these state- 
ments of Dr. Hodge. They are stronger and more unqualified 
perhaps than the following from the Lutheran Hutter: “The 
humanity of Christ is to be adored, not separately on account 
of its nature and essence, but on account of the personal union;” 
and this from Gerhard: “Christ is to be adored by us not ac- 
cording to his divine nor according to his human nature only, 
but according to both natures, and the human nature is and is 
called adorable not fer se and ex se on account of essential prop- 
erties, because it does not subsist fer se, and therefore is not to 
be adored per se.””  * * “With one and the same adoration 
Christ God and man is adored, because the hypostasis of both 
natures is one and undivided.””—Zocz, IV., Cap. xii., §ccxxxvi. 

In striking contrast with Dr. Hodge are the Calvinists of the 
olden time: “The adoration of the human nature of Christ is 
horrible idolatry.”—Aeza. “It cannot be proved from Scripture 
that the human nature must be adored.—Zanchius. “Christ ac- 
cording to the humanity is not adored with religious worship.” 
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—Idem. “Adoration belongs to the person, not to the human- 
ity.”—A/ting.* There can be no mistaking the difference be- 
tween these statements and those of Dr. Hodge in the premises. 
-But why should the human nature of Christ share in the love 
adoration and glory of the divine nature? Only because it has 
the personality of the Son of God communicated to it, has an 
uncreated divine subsistence, and is at the same time exalted to 
heavenly prerogatives of majesty and glory, of power and might. 

In the fourth proposition Dr. Hodge says: “The human at- 
tributes of the Redeemer are the organ of his divine Person, 
and are through the divinity rendered virtually inexhaustible 
and ubiquitously available for us.” Here are three propositions 
which are remarkably like Lutheranism and as remarkably un- 
like historic Calvinism. 

1. The human attributes are the organ of the divine Person. 
“There is and remains in Christ only one divine omnipotence, 


*Very many of the old Calvinists distinguish between fotum Christum 
and totum Christi. They declare that totus Christus must be adored 
and invoked, but not totum Christi, since adoration and invocation must 
not be directed to the human nature of Christ, but only to the Deity. 
See Giesen’s Calvinismus. Danaeus Contra Chemnitzium says: ‘In 
the first place our doctrine must be briefly explained, namely, that to- 
tum Christum must be adored and invoked by us, lest we divide the per- 
son of Christ. But we do not properly direct adoration and invocation 
to totum Christi, nor confound the natures which in that union remain 
unconfounded. Our adoration and invocation are not properly and fer 
se offered and directed to the human nature of Christ, but the Deity 
itself.’”” And Wollebius, Professor at Basel: ‘*Adoration * * not 
of the creature, but of God in created human nature.’’ Lutheran the- 
ologians make no such distinction. When they adore ¢otum Christum 
they adore /otum Christi, but they never adore the human nature Zer se, 
or because of any natural or essential attributes of its own. Thus 
Quenstedt: ‘‘The human nature of Christ in the personal union, or 
subsisting in the person of the Son of God, and become partaker of 
divine majesty and glory fer unionem hypostaticam, is to be worshiped 
and adored with one and same adoration with the divine nature of the 
Logos.’’ Compare, with reference both to language and sentiment, Dr. 
Hodge’s third proposition, and his ‘I adore a Christ who is absolutely 
one,’’? &c. All the adoration belongs to the one Person, and is one in 
act, one in number, and one in degree. Such is the Lutheran position, 
and such is unquestionably the meaning of the language of Dr. Hodge. 
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power, majesty and glory, which are the property of the divine 
nature alone. But all these shine forth, exhibit and manifest 
themselves, fully, yet most freely in, with and through the as- 
sumed exalted human nature of Christ—Form of Concord, Art. 
vill. Danaeus writes against Chemnitz: “The human nature of 
Christ contributed not more in working miracles than did the 
human nature of the apostles in the miracles performed by 
them.” Also: “The divine power of Christ does not use the 
co-operation of human assistance in performing divine works.” 
The authors of the Admon. Neast. say: “We deny that Christ 
performs all divine works by the human nature as by an organ. 
For he does not hear, preserve, and give the Holy Spirit by his 
humanity ; much less by hands and feet.” 

2. The human attributes are rendered through the divinity 
virtually inexhaustible. Farther on he says that in “the whole- 
ness and fulness of both natures Christ is inexhaustible and ac- 
cessible by all believers in heaven and on earth at once and for- 
ever.” By human attributes in this case Dr. Hodge means 
Christ’s human “love,” “sympathy” and “attention.” It is dif- 
ficult to understand how these can be “virtually inexhaustible,” 
or simply, “inexhaustible,” unless they be “virtually” or simply, 
infinite ; not infinite fer se, but rendered so through the infinite 
divine nature which has established a personal union between 
its substance and the substance in which these attributes inhere. 
And we believe that Dr. Hodge had already laid the foundation 
for this ‘conclusion when he said: “The human nature shares in 
the love, adoration and glory of the divine nature,” that is, 
shares in them to the extent that in their wholeness and fulness 
they can xever be exhausted by all the saints in heaven and on 
earth. And it will not do here to fall back on the philosopheme: 
The finite is not capable of the infinite. That is not in Dr. 
Hodge's premises. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the Chris- 
tian consciousness will ever rest satisfied with a human love, 
sympathy and attention from Christ, which it does not conceive 
to be infinite—not necessarily such in the a@dsolute and philo- 
sophical sense of the word infinite, but in that practical effica- 
cious sense which will meet all the demands of all creatures ; 
and it is certain that the Form of Concord does not demand 
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more than this, and many of our greatest dogmaticians have 
contended for no more, and have especially cautioned against 
the use of abstract and philosophical terms when treating of 
this subject. See Baier, Compend, Part IIl., Cap. u., Sec. 1, 
§21. 

3. The human attributes are rendered ubiquitously available 
for us. 

Why ubiquitously available ? Evidently because ubiquitously 
present, since attributes can no more avail where they are not 
than when they are not; and if the human attributes of Christ 
are ubiquitously present, then also is his human nature ubiqui- 
tously present, his human soul and body; because “attributes are 
the active powers of their respective substances, and are insep- 
arable from them.” No other conclusion is possible from Dr. 
Hodge’s premises. His language is wholly with reference to 
that which is objective in Christ. He does not even hint at hu- 
man subjectivism ; that is, the office of faith in lifting the be- 
liever’s soul into heaven, there to receive the love, sympathy 
and attention of Christ. His beautiful and touching reference 
to the babe and parent is the purest absurdity on any other sup- 
position than that of the real presence of the human nature of 
Christ. “You do not mean that Christ's divinity will be with 
you and the babe. You mean that the person who is very man 
as well as very God will be with you both.” “You know Jesus 
will be with you also and with all believers.” 

If this, taken in connection with the ¢xexrhaustibility and ac- 
cessibility of the wholeness and fulness of both natures in Christ 
throughout all time and space, teach not the omnipresence of the 
human nature of Christ (not omnipresent fer se and in the ab- 
stract, for it is zever abstracted from the divine nature) then at 
least it teaches a multipresence which extends beyond all human 
conception and is therefore virtually and efficaciously an omni- 
presence. Hear now the confessional and dogmatic statements 
of the older Calvinists: “We do not teach that Christ according 
to his human nature, is yet in the world, and so in every place.” 
—Second Helvetic Confession, Chap. XI. (Dr. Briggs of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in BrsLicaL Stupy, p. 108, 
pronounces this confession “the most honored in the Reformed 
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Church”). But this is just what Dr. Hodge does teach, namely 
that Christ according to his human nature is yet in the world. 
The human nature of Christ is with the babe, its parent and all 
believers :—not separate and apart from the divine nature but in 
personal union with it. “Christ is true Man and true God: ac- 
cording to his human nature he is now not upon earth; but ac- 
cording to his Godhead, majesty, grace and spirit, he is at no 
time absent from us.”—Heidelberg Cat., Quest. 47. This of 
course sunders the natures of Christ, and flatly denies the pres- 
ence of his human nature on earth in any manner or form. No 
one can so understand Dr. Hodge. 

“As the body of Christ while he was on earth, was absent 
from heaven, so now we believe that that same body since the 
ascension, is absent from the earth, and, carried above all heav- 
ens, is circumscribed there.”—ASeza. “Christ according to his 
human nature is absent from us by a distance as great as that 
from the earth to beyond all heavens.’’"—Aeza. Dr. Hodge, 
were he living, might possibly say that he did not use the word 
“body.” But in his Commentary on the Confession of Faith, 
he tells us that Christ the Son of God “took a human soul and 
body into personal union with himself;” and “the wholeness 
and fulness” of that human nature which is “ubiquitously avail- 
able” and “accessible throughout all space and all time,” must 
include a body. The Lutheran faith is: “According to and 
with his assumed human nature, he (Christ) caw be present and 
is present wherever he pleases ;* particularly he is present with 


*No Lutheran symbol teaches the absolute omnipresence of the human 
nature of Christ: Baier says, the words we have just quoted from the 
F. C. ‘“‘manifestly describe that omnipresence not as adsolute, as an im- 
mediate presence with all creatures, without efficacious operation, but 
as modified, or as joined with an efficacious operation and in accordance 
with the demands of that universal dominion which he exercises accord- 
ing to both natures.’’—Compend III. II. I., $20. He refers to the Saxon 
Definition: ‘*Christ the Theanthropos now in the state of exaltation 
according to both natures is present to all creatures, but graciously to 
all the pious on earth, and gloriously to all angels and elect in heaven.’’ 
Quenstedt maintains a substantial, efficacious and relative presence, 
that is, such as the exigencies of his kingdom require, and rejects the 
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his Church and congregation on earth, * * not only accord- 
ing to his divinity, but also according to and with his assumed 
human nature.”——Form of Concord, Art. VIII. 

We invite the reader to compare all that Dr. Hodge says on 
this point now under consideration, first, with the symbolical 
and dogmatic deliverances of his own Church, then with our 
quotation from the Form of Concord, and thus decide for him- 
self with which Dr. Hodge more nearly agrees. It will be found 
that Dr. Hodge does not even hint that he believes in a Christ 
whose divine nature may exist or ever exists extra carnem, or 
whose “human nature is not now upon earth.” His Christ is 
“absolutely one,” “pure, unmixed, unchanged God, and pure, 
unmixed, unchanged man,”’ whose two natures penetrate each 
other far more profoundly than human soul and body. This is 
exactly the Christ of the Lutheran theology, whereas, it has 
even obtained symbolical statement in the Calvinistic theology 
that the divine nature since the incarnation may exist extra car- 
nem, and that the human nature is not now in the world. The 
Ad nonitio Neostadiensis says: “The same Logos exists in his 
entirety both within and without the assumed body, though he 
exists in a peculiar manner in that body. He is by no means 
confined within the narrow limits of the body nor does he carry 
it everywhere with him.” How differently Luther as quoted in 
F.C: “Where you put God, there you must put the humanity 
(of Christ): they can not be sundered and riven; it is ove per- 
son, and the humanity is not to be separated.” But that the 
Lutheran theology may guard itself against being misunder- 
stood, it rejects the following errors: “That the human nature 
in Christ, in the same way as the divinity, as an infinite essence 
and by an essential virtue or property of its nature, IS PRESENT 
EVERYWHERE.” ‘That the humanity of Christ is locally ex- 
tended in all places of heaven and earth, an affirmation which 
cannot be made with truth even of divinity.”—Form Concord, 
Art. VIII. But perhaps the most remarkable thing in Dr. 


notion of a philosophical or abstract presence. See Schmid’s Dogmatic 
(Hay and Jacobs) pp. 355-6. ‘The true designation of the Lutheran 
doctrine, on this point, would be, ‘The Aersonal omnipresence of the 
human nature of Christ.’’’ Conservative Ref., p. 496. 
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Hodge's tenth chapter is his declaration of the wdiguitous avail- 
ability of the human attributes of the person of Christ, which 
upon his own statement that attributes are inseparable from 
their substances, and upon the universally accepted principle 
that no being, substance, nature, can act where it is not, conse- 
quently likewise its attributes, clearly implies the msdzguztous 
presence of those attributes, and consequently the wdiguitous 
presence of their substance. The words “ubiquitous,” “ubiqui- 
tously,”’ as applied to the glorified human nature of Christ, the 
old Calvinists called smonstrum figmentum, impium imonstrum, 
Helenam ubiquitariam. Were is a son of these old monsters 
using the very word they rejected, and applying it in a way 
that they rejected ; for he tells us with the utmost objectivity of 
statement, that the wholeness and fullness of both natures of 
Christ are accessible to all believers in heaven and on earth at 
one and the same time—that the whole Christ is present with 
the unconscious babe in one place and with the mother in a 
distant place. In a word the Christ of Dr. Hodge, “who is ab- 
solutely one,” “pure God and pure man,” whose divinity and 
humanity penetrate each other far more profoundly than human 
soul and body, is to all practical intents and purposes exactly 
the Christ of the Lutheran symbol: “Namely, that according 
to and with this assumed human nature, he (Christ) cav be and 
is present wherever he pleases, and particularly that he is pres- 
ent with his Church and congregation on earth, as Mediator, 
Head, King, and High Priest ; not divided, or only in part, but 
the whole Christ, to whom pertain both natures, the divine and 
the human ; not only according to his divinity, but also accord- 
ing to and with his assumed human nature, according to which 
he is our brother. * * * And indeed, he instituted his 
Holy Supper for a more certain assurance and confirmation of 
the fact that, according to the nature by which he has flesh and 
blood, he will be with us, will dwell in us, will operate in us, 
and be efficacious.” —/orm of Concord, Art. VIII. 

Even in the application of his doctrine of the Person of Christ 
to the Lord’s Supper, Dr. Hodge comes nearer to the Lutheran 
position than did even Calvin himself,* with whose views Lu- 








*Calvin’s view of the nature and method of Christ’s presence in the 
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ther was fairly well pleased, and with whom he declared he 
could have settled the whole prolix controversy had with CEco- 
lampadius and Zwingli. While holding on to and repeating 
Calvin’s interpretation of the words of Christ, “This is my 
body,” he nevertheless rejects Calvin’s dynamical presence, and 
maintains a true real presence of the entire Person of Christ, 
divinity and humanity, in the Eucharist at the time and place of 
celebration. He says: “But before we can go any farther we 
must answer this question: Is Christ really, truly, personally 
present with us in the sacrament? Do we therein covenant and 
commune with him in person, touch to touch, immediately and 
really, or is this only a show, a symbol of something absent and 
different from what it seems ? 

“The gross perversion of the Romanists and Ritualists, who 
have made it altogether a question of the local presence of 
Christ's flesh and blood, has occasioned much confusion of 
thought and many prejudices on the subject. Nevertheless, as 
a matter of fact, every believer knows that Christ zs present in 
the sacrament—that he has, as a matter of fact, experienced his 
presence. If he is not present really and truly, then the sacra- 


supper is comprehensively expressed in his Harmony of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, Vol. III., p. 209 et seq. ‘Our minds must not be fixed on 
the earth, but must ascend upwards to the heavenly glory in which he 
dwells. For the body of Christ did not, by clothing itself with an in- 
corruptible life, lay aside its own nature ; and hence it follows that it is 
finite. But he has now ascended above the heavens, that no gross im- 
agination may keep us occupied with earthly things. And certainly, if 
this mystery is heavenly, nothing could be more unreasonable than to 
draw down Christ to the earth, when, on the contrary, he calls us up- 
wards to himself.’”"—Calvin Trans. Society Edition. Our minds thus 
lifted up to heaven by faith, ‘‘we are fed with the flesh and blood of 
Christ,’’ says Calvin in his Institutes. ‘Christ refreshes us with the 
eating of his flesh and the drinking of his blood.’’—Ib. Buddaeus in 
his Isagoge, p. 1283, says: ‘It has been observed by learned men that 
Calvin at the beginning agreed with our theologians on the doctrine of 
the Holy Supper; certainly he did not differ much from our doctrine.” 
Certain it is that in 1539 he wrote of Zwingli: ‘1 remember how pro- 
fane is his doctrine of the sacraments.’’—See Gieseler’s Ecc. Hist., Vol. 
IV., p. 415, n. 44. Some, however, have thought that later in life Cal- 
vin went over to Zwingli’s views. 
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ment can have no interest or real value for us. It does not do 
to say that this presence is only spiritual, because that phrase 
is ambiguous. If it means that the presence of Christ is not 
something objective to us, but simply a mental apprehension or 
idea of him subjectively present to our consciousness, then the 
phrase is false. Christ as an objective fact is as really present 
and active in the sacrament as are the bread and wine or the 
minister or our fellow communicants by our side. If it means 
that Christ is present only as he is represented by the Holy 
Ghost, it is not wholly true, because Christ is one Person and 
the Holy Ghost another, and it is Christ whose Person is pres- 
ent. The Holy Ghost doubtless is co-active in that presence 
and in all Christ’s mediatorial work, but this leads into depths 
beyond our possible understanding. It does not do to say that 
the divinity of Christ is present while his humanity is absent, 
because it is the entire indivisible divine-human Person of Christ 
which is present. * * We need not speculate how it is that 
Christ,. the whole God-man, body, soul and divinity, is present 
in the sacrament, but we are absolutely certain of the fact. He 
has promised it. We have hundreds of times experienced it. 
We can neither see his face nor hear his voice with our bodily 
senses; nevertheless, when we exercise faith, he, the whole 
Christ, speaks to us, and we hear him; we speak to him, and 
he hears us; he takes all we give him, he gives us and we re- 
ceive all of himself. This is real, because he is present.’’-—pp. 
408 et seq. 

There are at least three points, and those of the very highest 
practical value, on which Dr. Hodge agrees with the Lutheran 
position : 

1. That the whole Christ, “body, soul and divinity” are per- 
sonally present in the Eucharist. 

2. That this presence occurs on earth in the act of commun- 
ion, where, as Dr. Hodge says p. 410, “we have a personal 
appointment to meet our Lord.”’* 


*The second Helvetic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
two most widely received and influential of the Reformed creeds, de- 
clare, the former, that we must devote our minds to heaven in order to 
commune with and meet the body of Christ in the Supper ; the latter, 
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3. That this presence is not a mere adess’ntia (nearness), but 
that it is accompanied with gracious activity, by which Christ 
dwells in us, operates in us, ts efficacious, (F. C.); speaks to us, 
hears us, gives us himself, and communicates his grace. (Dr. 
Hodge.) 

But as already intimated, Dr. Hodge does not agree with the 
Lutheran position zz fote. He rejects the literal interpretation 
of the words, “This is my body,” and likewise the Lutheran 
formulae that Christ’s body is present iz, with, and under the 
bread, and that the bread is the medium of communicating the 
body, and the wine the medium of communicating the blood of 
Christ—largely questions of the exegesis of the words of Christ 
in the gospels and of the words of Paul to the Corinthians. But 
the old philosophical objection which the Calvinists have urged 
as in their opinion fatal to the Lutheran exegesis and to the 
Lutheran doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the Euchar- 
ist, viz., that the body of Christ being definitely located and 
circumscribed at the right hand of God in heaven, cannot be 
present on earth,—this old objection which dominates the entire 
historical and confessional position of the Calvinists on this sub- 
ject, opposes no barrier to the faith of Dr. Hodge, for he says: 
“We do know that he (Christ) is as fully and as really with us 
in the sacrament as the minister or the fellow-communicant sit- 
ting by our side. Face to face and heart to heart and hand to 
hand, he recognizes and speaks to us, and we recognize and 
speak to him; and when we speak he hears, and when he hears, 
his whole divine-human heart responds,” p. 414; by which Dr. 
Hodge means “the entire indivisible divine-human Person of 
Christ,” p. 409, and “maintains his unshaken faith, not in ab- 
stract, material flesh and blood, [nothing can be farther from the 
Lutheran doctrine than that it maintains the presence of ab- 
stract, material flesh and blood] but in the actual objective, 
effective presence with the believing communicant of the whole 
divine-human Person of Christ,” p. 414; “immediately receiv- 
ing into our souls, through faith, the actually-present Christ, his 
whole person and all the benefits his blood purchases.” p. 415. 


that we become partakers of the body and blood of Christ by the work- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. 
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This is a great advance on the a//wosis of Zwingli, and is far 
more philosophical than the dynamical presence of Calvin, inas- 
much as the communion with Christ and his presence in the 
Eucharist occur on earth and not in heaven. Had such views 
been maintained by the Swiss at Marburg and by the Sacra- 
mentarians generally, history would have been spared the re- 
cital of much bitter controversy. 


_——— ome 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE LATE GUSTAVUS SEYFFARTH, PH. D., D. D. 
By Rev. WILLIAM HALL, New York. 


A neat pamphlet volume, entitled, “The Literary Life” of Dr. 
Seyffarth, “an Autobiographical Sketch,” noting zz initio, his 
memberships with numerous Scientific and Literary Societies 
in both Europe and America and his early Leipzig Professor- 
ship, has been published since his death, by Steiger & Co., 
New York, edited by Mr. Karl Knortz, who has also issued it 
in German, with additional biographical particulars. 

This work bears a motto on its title page, taken from a quo- 
tation prefixed to one of the Doctor’s books, from a Latin 
author, which well expresses his extraordinary diligence as a 
scholar both in his early and later years, viz: “Puer multa tulit 
sudavit et alvit.” 

As the chief cause d’ttre of this publication, the editor re- 
marks as follows: “The present sketch is published in accord- 
ance with the directions left in the last will of Dr. Seyffath, and 
is intended as a key to his numerous publications in the German, 
Latin and English languages, written by him from youth to old 
age, for which he desired to be alone responsible.” To this we 
would add that the frontispiece of this volume is accompanied 
with a valuable engraved likeness of Dr. Seyffath, reproduced 
from one taken in the closing period of his long life, when dis- 
ease had begun to make its mark, but which faithfully repre- 
sents his deeply thoughtful, composed and expresive face. Un- 
derneath it, the editor has commendably placed a sentence 
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in German, found inscribed by Dr. Seyffarth on the front page of 
one of his principal works, that truly sets forth his profound 
religious feeling, which like a thread of gold ran through all 
the multitudinous studies and literary productions of the great 
Egyptologist and archeologist, viz: 

“O der Weisheit, die den Glauben aermer, und doch nicht selig 
macht.” 

A prefix to his autobiography, signed “G. S.,” we also here 
quote as follows: “As scientific truths do not belong to a few 
seasons, but to all future time and the civilized world in general, 
it is a duty to remember in this respect, what Providence has 
done by the instrumentality of an old contemporary, during a 
period of over sixty years. It is true, the history of the literary 
works enumerated in the present aphoristic sketch has been 
already mentioned in *Brockhaus’ Konversation Lexicon,” “Pi- 
crev’s Real Cyclopedie,” “Vapereau’s Dictionaire des Contem- 
poraries,”” Appleton’s and Johnsen’s Cyclopedias, Allibone’s 
“Dictionary of Authors,” etc., but as their statements are, in 
many respects, imperfect, and in many, erroneous, the follow- 
ing compendium may be excused. In reading the subsequent 
pages, it is to be borne in mind, that all dates B. C., cited therein, 
refer to the astronomical method of reaching the years, as the 
only true and practical one—New York, 1881.” 

To this well-written preliminary, by Dr. Seyffarth, Mr. Knortz 
subjoins a criticism of his English composition, to which we 
cannot subscribe as correct, viz.: that “Dr. S. never acquired a 
full mastery of English,” and, therefore, as his editor, he “has 
contented himself with making such changes as the rules of 
English grammar required.” In regard to this, we have to say, 
that after the perusal of several MSS. of our respected friend, 
Dr. Seyffarth, in his own English, one of which was this very 
autobiographical sketch, we did not notice the least violation of 
“English Grammar.” True, his style of writing in our lan- 
guage was not always quite idiomatic, and was naturally some- 
what Germanized and Latinized, as also the terms he sometimes 
employed, but it is safe to say, that his English was far more 
English than Carly/e’s, that his language was always scholarly, 
terse and fitting to the ideas he wished to express, and that he 
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wrote with equal vigor and clearness of thought. We, there- 
fore, must regret that Mr. Knortz did not leave Dr. Seyffarth’s 
English as he found it, intact and without change. 

The “autobiographical” portion of this very valuable memoir 
and sketch of the Doctor’s life, is, substantially, as follows : 

“The author was born July 13th, 1796, at Uebigan, a Saxon 
village, near Torgau, in which his father, the Reverend Traugott 
August Seyffarth, Ph. D., D. D., was a minister of the Lutheran 
Church. Besides the regular instruction of the parochial school, 
he received private lessons from a young candidate of theology, 
in Latin and Greek, and made such progress that in his four- 
teenth year he was able to read several of the Latin classics 
and the New Testament in the original, and translate fluently 
from Latin and Greek into his native tongue. He then became 
an “alumnus” of “St. Afra,” the so-called Fiirstenschule at Meis- 
sen, near Dresden. 

At the time of the Reformation there existed in Saxony three 
immensely rich monasteries, viz.: Grimma, Meissen, and Schul- 
pforta, which were secularized and converted into Gymnasia by 
the pious Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise. The income 
of these institutions sufficed to pay the salaries of five professors 
and some other teachers, and to support from 90 to 150 pupils 
each. Every town in Saxony had the privilege of sending one 
or two boys of the age of fourteen to these places of jearning 
and in this way the gifted son of the poorest family had an op- 
portunity to receive a gratuitous academical education. 

The buildings of the «St. Afra” School were surrounded with 
a high wall, the doors of which opened to the students only 
upon a written permit by the Rector. The instruction, though 
pre-eminently of a religious character, was such, that the Alumni 
of the first and second classes, were enabled to read and under- 
stand Plato, Sophocles, Pindar, Horace and Cicero, and fluently 
to write and speak Latin, the official vernacular of the profes- 
sors and tutors. Many of the students of “St. Afra” afterwards 
occupied influential positions as professors of philology in the 
universities and gymnasia of Germany and of other countries. 

In the year 1815, the author left Meissen with flattering tes- 
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timonials to study theology, being desirous however of learning 
all that might be worth knowing. He did not content himself 
with attending theological, philosophical and philological lec- 
tures, but also busied himself with the study of mathematics, 
astronomy, chemistry, botany, history, mineralogy, mechanics, 
drawing, music, and especially oriental languages. After four 
years he was made Artium Magister, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Candidatus Reverendi Ministerii, and returned to “St. Afra” for 
the purpose of preparing himself for a theological professorship. 
In order to interpret the Old and New Testaments and to study 
their ancient versions, he learned all the languages into which 
the Holy Bible had been translated. From the conviction thus 
obtained that the pronunciation of the Greek and Hebrew let- 
ters ought to be modified, he gave to the press his work, “De 
Sonis Literarum Graecarum, &c.,” in two books, with commen- 
taries and tables, Leipsic 1824." And by defending his theory 
in a Latin disputation with members of the philosophical fac- 
ulty, the author was honored with the privilege of delivering 
public lectures (1823). In the following year, Dr, Seyffarth, 
being the*only person in the city familiar with Coptic, the fun- 
damental language of Egyptian literature, was asked by the 
University to complete and edit Professor Spohn’s work on 
Egyptology, whicii he accepted and thenceforth began his sci- 
entific career in that direction. In order to accomplish this 
difficult task, he visited, during the year 1826-1828, the public 
and private collections of Egyptian antiquities at Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Turin, Milan, Venice, Florence, Leghorn, Rome, Na- 
ples, Lyons, Paris, London, Oxford, Cambridge, Leyden and 
Amsterdam, and took copies of all important inscriptions, now 
constituting the writer’s “Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca Manuscripta,” 
a work of fifteen volumes royal folio, to be after his death the 
property of the New York Historical Library. In the year 1854, 
he resigned his Leipzig professorship and in 1856 emigrated to 
the United States, which has since become his second home. 
As some of his former pupils had founded at St. Louis, Mo., the 
so-called Concordia Collegium, a Theological Seminary, he 
was offered therein a professorship of archeology and cognate 
sciences, which he accepted, and for several years gave gratui- 
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tous instruction and lectures to the students. In 1859, however, 
he severed his connection with that institution and went to 
New York, where the Astor Library gave him ample opportun- 
ity for pushing his favorite studies. His writings since 1821, 
(chronologically enumerated in this book,) were published for 
the purpose of diffusing knowledge and refuting falsehood. 
They treat of the following subjects: Egyptian philology and 
paleography ; the ancient astronomy of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans and Cypriotes; universal history and chronology, espe- 
cially of the Old and New Testaments, of the, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, Babylonians, Chinese, etc., Mythology, ancient geog- 
raphy, apologetics, etc.” 

Following this autobiographical introduction, under the head 
of “The key to Egyptian Literature,” Dr. Seyffarth, presents a 
detailed account of former discoveries and failures in this field, 
and gives the history of the results of his own studies, with a 
full defence of them, and refutations of the antagonistic views of 
Champollion, Brugsch and others. The next chapter, which is 
entitled “TkIENNIAL RESEARCHES in Egyptian Museums and Pub- 
lic Libraries in Southern Germany, Italy, France, England and 
Holland,” will richly repay the notice of every scholar, as will 
also the subsequent résumé upon, “The Astronomical Monu- 
ments of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Cyprians, Indians, 
Mexicans, ete. 

Other important sections of the work, are thus headed : 

1. Manetho’s Hyksos—The Israelites. 

2. The New York Obelisk and the Pharaoh drowned in the 
Red Sea, 1866, B. C. 

The age of the great Pyramids near Cairo. 

The First Olympic Games, 777 B. C. 

Greek, Babylonian and other Eclipses. 

The Solar Months and Seasons of the Greeks. 
Corrections of the present History of Greece. 

Corrections of Babylonian, Assyrian, Median, and Persian, 
Histories. 

g. Corrections of Chinese History. 

10. Corrections of Roman History. 

11. The Antiquity of Astronomy. 
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12, The World-period, the three World-ages, Yuges and 
Avatarus. 

13. The Universality of the Deluge. 

14. The origin of the A!phabet, 3446, B. C. 

15. Alteration of the Primitive Alphabet. 

16. The Origin of Egyptian Hieroglyphs. 

17. Hebrew the Primitive Alphabet. 

18. Laws governing the changes in all languages. 

19. Chronology of the Old Testament. 

20. Daniel's Seventy Weeks. 

21. Chronology of the New Testament. . 

22. The Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

23. Destruction of Jerusalem, 71 A. C. 

This line of topics briefly described under their heads, exhib- 
its the great originality, and rich research of Dr. Seyffarth’s mind. 

Under the final caption of “Bibliography,” we find a Chrono- 
logical catalogue of the products of his pen, from the years 1818 
to 1882, to which is annexed a list of his unpublished manu- 
scripts, or partially so, to the number of about thirty. 

The “Appendix,” of several pages consists of an article pub- 
lished in the New York Herald, at the time of his decease, 
which gives an account of his life, and works, and personal 
characteristics, of considerable merit, though without a full degree 
of justice to his extraordinary rank as a scholar, and a sincere 
devotee of religious truth and duty. In this relation Mr. Knortz, 
himself does not seem to have duly appreciated the worth of 
the truly great and Christian scholar. 

Soon after his arrival in New York from Germany in 1856, 
Dr. Seyffarth devoted himself very assiduously to the study of 
Dr. Abbott’s rare Egyptological Museum in that city, long since 
deposited in the Historical Library rooms, and delivered lec- 
tures in connection with it. The same year he published a duo- 
decimo work, with the title: “Summary of Recent Discoveries 
in Biblical Chronology, Universal History, and Egyptian Arche. 
ology, with special reference to Abbott’s Egyptian Museum, 
together with a translation of the First Sacred Book of the an- 
cient Egyptians.” This work contains a condensed but graphic 
sketch of his own Egyptological discoveries and researches, to 
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which is attached a very valuable chronological table from the 
beginning of history to the year 130 A.C. It at once intro- 
duced the author, and most favorably, to the learned world in 
America, and is a lasting monument of his profound scholar- 
ship and enthusiastic devotion to the interests of historical and 
religious truth. The preface of this volume, well deserving a 
second edition, thus devotedly closes: «May the Lord make 
these pages subsidiary to the good of His Church!” 

That this was the dominant desire of his heart, through his 
best years ad finem, there is no reason to doubt. It was this 
motive, which led him, during his brief service of two or three 
years in Dansville, N. Y., shortly after leaving St. Louis, to at- 
tempt the establishment of a Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
that beautiful and health-breathing village. The enterprise was 
unsuccessful, although he spent several thousand dollars in the 
effort, and chiefly on a building which thus became compara- 
tively worthless. 

But he seems to have been true to his literary habits while in 
that place and to have enjoyed his residence there. A lady 
who represents the family in Dansville in which he was most 
intimate, and who was one of his subsequent correspondents, 
Miss N. P. McCartney, has favored us with the following in- 
teresting account of his Dansville life. 

“While here, he lived a very secluded life. His habit was to 
take a walk of about two miles every morning. The remain- 
der of his time he devoted to writing, studying sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, the year round, with the exception of a 
few weeks in Winter, when he visited New York in order to 
consult works in the Astor Library. One peculiarity in a man 
of his years, which I do not remember to have seen in print, 
was his not wearing g/asses, and I think he informed us that he 
had never used them. He made few acquaintances. It seemed 
to give him, as it certainly did us, great pleasure to drive with 
us occasionally on Sunday, and spend a few hours after dinner 
in social converse. Music was to him a delight, and I was al- 
ways called upon to sing for him some airs from “Adelaide,” 
which was a favorite with him. I am not aware that he visited 
any other family than ours during his residence in Dansville.” 
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The last ten years of Dr. Seyffarth’s life were spent at his own 
lodgings in the private family of an excellent lady, a Mrs. Gor- 
don, of the Presbyterian Church, who, with her brother, Dr. 
Wilson, a physician, (whose professional services Dr. Seyffarth, 
when ill, always appreciated) resides in Park Avenue, New York, 
within a short walk of the Metropolitan Museum, in the Central 
Park. With this family he always bore a happy reputation for 
his regular, quiet and devout mode of life. His proximity to 
that great museum, so wonderful a treasure-house of Egyptian, 
Cyprian and Assyrian antiquity, enabled Dr. Seyffarth to make 
it a frequent resort in the pursuit of his favorite studies, and it 
is very certain that no other person in America could better re- 
alize their value or interpret their meaning. And when that 
stupendous monument of the past, the Obelisk, was brought 
over to this country from its original home at the mouth of the 
Nile as the noble gift to the city and Central Park, by the 
late William H. Vanderbilt, Dr. Seyffarth was the first deciph- 
erer of its mystic inscriptions and the only man, in our land and, 
probably, in the world, who was capable of their true interpre- 
tation. It was interesting and touching to see this venerable 
old man, bent under the weight of years, on his almost daily 
walks in that magnificent Park, or peering into the remains of 
ancient art and history in the Museum. Never again shall such 
a prodigy of learning, and renowned aged scholar, so much at 
home amid those relics of the remote past, be seen there. His 
feet were found in the ways of “righteousness” and so the 
Master whom he served crowned his “hoary head” with honor, 
although the merit of his services in the cause of truth has 
never yet been fully owned by his fellow-men. But he lived 
largely above the honor that cometh from man, and in the midst 
of increasing infirmities, and under some trials known to but 
few, he maintained a manly self-respect, his early trust in God, 
and, when once asked by a friend, as to his highest hope, could 
quietly and modestly reply: “/ know that my Redeemer lweth.” 

Dr. Seyftarth took much interest in a little Lutheran congre- 
gation near his later New York residence, left it some money, 
and was the superintendent of its Sunday school until two or 
three years before his death. Within about two years of that 
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event his eye-sight gave out almost entirely, so as to inhibit all 
further progress in study and the use of his pen, which was a 
great affliction to him, as his mental powers were still so active, 
and he had such inexhaustible stores of knowledge to give to 
the world in its struggles with error. But he had been too long 
in the school of patience to murmur at this appointment. 

Dr. Seyffarth was naturally a man of warm affections and, 
when well, no one was more friendly and cordial in manner. 
The freezing coldness of the rationalistic theology had early 
repelled him, and orthodoxy and its friends were thenceforth 
held in his warmest embrace. 

Toward the close of his life he evinced his fidelity to former 
bonds of friendship by sending to various persons tokens of his 
affectionate remembrance, some of which were articles of much 
curious interest and value. His correspondence had been very 
extensive, and a large volume of manuscript letters from his 
former literary associates, and from persons of eminence as 
scholars, were on his shelves. What has become of them? It 
was his, so to speak, repeatedly expressed nuncupative will, that 
all his literary effects, should go to the New York Historical 
Society. 

Before closing this imperfect tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Seyffarth, we would add the interesting fact that as a professor 
of Oriental languages at Leipzig, he was the instructor of Dr. De- 
litzsch in Hebrew, in which he is now facile princeps, among the 
learned, and also, that the scholar was never ashamed of his in- 
structor. 

Dr. Seyffarth had no relative in this country, and very few in 
Germany survived him, although he made several inquiries after 
his kindred there. His mother was Johanna Dorothea, zee 
Hertel, and she lived to a great age. 

We cannot but hope, that in this his adopted home, some 
true archeologist may arise, able to grapple the problem of 
Egyptology, with the light of his immense resources of science 
and erudition, and to do justice to the unsurpassed labors and 
discoveries of the departed Seyffarth in this most interesting yet 
most difficult field of intellectual labor. 
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ARTICLE X. 


GERMAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THEOLOGICAL.—Dorner’s System der Christliche Glaubenslehre. 2. 
Aufl. 2. Bd. Specielle Glaubenslehre. 2. Halfte. pp. 475—1018. 
Berlin. Das Neue im Christenthume gegeniiber dem altklassischen Heid- 
entume. E. Hihne. pp. 206. Leipsic. Der Gottesbegriff in den heia- 
nischen Religionen des Alterthums. A study in Comparative Religions. 
Chrn. Pesch, S.J. pp.144. Freiburg i. B. Christi Person und Werk 
nach Christi Selbstzeugniss u. den Zeuchnissen der Apostel. W.F¥. Gess. 
3. Abth. Das Dogma von Christi Person u. Werk. pp. 488. Basel. 

BIBLICAL.— Wellhausen’s Methode, Kritisch beleuchtet. O. Naumann. 
pp. 166. Leipsic. Das Buch der Richter und Ruth. P. Cassel. 2. 
Edition. One of the vols. of Lange’s Bibelwerk. pp. 314. Bielefeld. 
Paulus von Damascus bis Zum Galaterbrief. G. Volmar. pp. 120. 
Zurich. Der Prophet Fesaia, erlautert. Prof. Dr. C. J. Bredenkamp. 
1 Lfg. Cap. 1-12. pp. 84. Erlangen. Die Biicher Numeri, Deut- 
eronomium und Fosua. Prof. Dr. Aug. Dillman. fiir die 2. Aufl. neu 
bearb. von A. D. pp. 690. Leipsic. Schmid’s Aiblische Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments. Hrsg. von Dr. C. Weiszsiicker. 5. Aufl. besorgt 
durch Dr. A. Heller. pp. 575. Leipsic. Kolossd und der Brief des 
Al. Apostels Paulus an die Kolosser. Ein Beitrag zur Einleitung in den 
Kolosserbrief. Dr. Frz. Ant. Heule. pp. 93. Munich. 

HISTORICAL.—Fohann Valentin Andreé. Ein Glaubenszeuge aus der 
Zeit des 30jahrigen Krieges. Mit Ausziigen aus seinen Schriften. Paul 
Wurm. pp. 240. Calw. Karl Immanuel Nitzsch. Dr. Karl Hermens. 
pp. 51. Barmen. Xirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Prof. Dr. Alb. 
Hauck. I. Thl. Bis zum Tode des Bonifatius. pp. 557. Leipsic. 
Tagebuch tiber Dr. Martin Luther. 1537. Dr. Conr. Cordatus. Zum 
ersten Male hrsg. von Gymn.-Oberlehrer Dr. H. Wrampelmeyer. pp. 
521. Halle. Zwingli als Prediger. YProf. Dr. Rudolf Stahelin. pp. 
32. Basel. Geschichte des Pietismus. Albr. Ritschl. 3. Bd. Der 
Pietismus in der lutherischen Kirche des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. 2 
Abth. pp. 469. Bonn. LZ. Anneus Seneca und seine Bezichungen, zum 
Urchristenthum. Johs. Kreyler. pp. 198. Berlin. Yohann Valentin 
Andreae, ein schwabisher Gottesgelehrter des 17 Jahrhunderts. Ge- 
schichtliche Erzihlung. Alb. Landenberger. pp. 98. Barmen. Die 
Waldenser und ihre einzelnen Gruppen bis zum Anfang des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts. Prof. Dr. Karl Miller. pp. 172. Gotha. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Katholicismus und Protestantismus gegen tiber der 
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socialen Frage. G. Uhlhorn. pp. 60. Gottingen. Ueber die Unfehi- 
bare Wissenschaft. Eine Schutzschrift fiir conservatives theolog. 
Forschen u. Lehren. O. Zockler. pp. 56. Nordlingen. Geschichte 
der christlichen Ethik. W.Gass. 2. Bd. 2 Abth. 18. u. 19. Jahrh. 
Die philosoph. und die theolog. Ethik. pp. 386. Berlin. Zin Tag 
in Capernaum. Frz. Delitzsch. 3. neubearb. Aufl. pp. 152. Leip- 
sic. Evangelische Homiletik. Ch. Palmer. In. 6. Aufl. bearb. v. 
O. Kirn. pp. 569. Stuttgart. Z7¢hik. Eine Untersuchung der That- 
sachen und Gesetze des sittlichen Lebens. Wilh. Wundt. pp. 577. 
Stuttgart. 


—_———— 4 >P- oo 


ARTICLE XI. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Creation or Evolution? A Philosophical Inquiry. By George Ticknor 

Curtis. pp. 564. 1887. 

The unique feature of this book is the fact that while it grapples the 
issue around which has raged the conflict between theology and science, 
the author is professionally neither a theologian nor a scientist. His 
eminence as a jurist, however, and the standard character of his politi- 
cal writings are a guarantee that everything from his pen will be marked 
by thoroughness, clearness and logical force. 

He was led, it appears, to the study of the modern doctrine of animal 
evolution, ‘‘in part from his habit of seeking occasional relief from the 
monotony of professional vocations in intellectual pursuits of another 
character, and in part by the remarkable honors paid to the memory of 
Mr. Charles Darwin and the extent of Mr. Spencer’s reputation as a 
thinker, and the currency which his peculiar philosophy has had in this 
country.’? The present volume is the result of the author’s careful 
study of these writers. And its object is to point out ‘where the con- 
flict arises between some of the deductions of modern science and the 
principles which ought to regulate not only religious belief, but belief 
in anything that is not open to the direct observation of our senses.’’ 
Our space admits of only a few extracts from the author's Preface, 
which fairly represent his position and give a very just idea of the ami- 
mus and trend of his able argument. 

‘A careful examination of the new philosophy has convinced me that 
those who are the special teachers of religious truth have need of great 
caution in the admission or concessions which they make, when they 
undertake to reconcile some of the conclusions of modern scientists 


‘with belief in a Creator.” 
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‘“‘The whole doctrine of the development of distinct species out of 
other species makes demands upon our credulity which are irreconcila- 
ble with the principles of belief by which we regulate, or ought to reg- 
ulate, our acceptance of any new matter of belief.’’ 

“The result of my study of the hypothesis of ‘evolution is, that it is 
an ingenious but delusive mode of accounting for the existence of either 
the body or the mind of man; and that it employs a kind of reasoning 
which no person of sound judgment would apply to anything that might 
affect his welfare, his happiness, his estate, or his conduct in the prac- 
tical affairs of life.’’ The volume is designed not only for scientists and 
philosophers, but for all classes of readers who desire to know what the 
theory of evolution is and what its bearing on the fundamental beliefs 
of religion. 

G. W. FREDERICK, PHILADELPHIA. 


Life and Times of Henry Melchior Mihlenberg, By W.J. Mann, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus of St. Michael'and Zion Congregation, and Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
at Philadelphia. pp. 547. 1887. 

A solid and superb octavo reflecting the highest credit alike on the 
learned author and the enterprising publisher, —and what is still better 
it is a work worthy of the eminent patriarch whose ‘‘Life and Times”? it 
faithfully portrays. The author justly says: ‘Henry Melchior Mihlen- 
berg needs no biographer to keep him in most revered and loving re- 
membrance in the Lutheran Church of this country. His name is so 
closely connected with the very genesis of the Lutheran Church here, 
with the first attempt at its organization, and with the first and suc- 
cessful missionary labors among many dispersed German Lutherans from 
Maryland to the shores of the upper Hudson, and, in fact, far beyond’ 
these limits, that it cannot fall into oblivion. Indeed, while the large 
numbers of Lutherans in our country are divided on various questions 
and segregated into divers representative bodies, the name of Mihlen- 
berg is honored among the membership of the General Synod, in the 
circles of the General Council, in the United Synod of the South, and 
indeed in every Lutheran community.”’ 

His imperishable monument, it may be reverently said, is the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of America. And widespread and powerful as 
this Church has become, its strength, position and influence to-day 
would be incomparably greater than it is, had Mihlenberg’s spirit, his 
doctrinal soundness, his pietistic zeal, his administrative wisdom, his 
liberal attitude and progressive measures, always ruled the Church 
which he was the first to bring into an organic body on these shores. 
And it may be safely asserted here that no better service could, humanly 
speaking, be rendered to the Lutheran interests of this country at this 
particular juncture, than the wide circulation and careful study of this 
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biography of its founder. It is well for us, in many things, to go back 
to Luther and learn ever anew the fundamental principles on which was 
reared the mighty edifice of an Evangelical Church, but as Americans, it 
is equally wise and perhaps even more profitable for us to go back to Miih- 
lenberg and acquaint ourselves ever and again with the principles and 
methods, under the practice of which the Evangelical Lutheran Chuch 
came into distinctive being this side of the Atlantic. Mihlenberg was 
the instrument of God as certainly as Luther was. All parts and divisions 
of the American Lutheran Church acknowledge this, and there can be 
but little doubt that were all these divisions to accept his teachings and 
measures, and cherish his spirit, the whole Church might again come 
not only under one banner but into one body. And if a prophecy may 
be ventured in a book notice, it is herewith predicted that if the divers 
masses of Lutheranism in this land ever coalesce into a unit, it will be 
by following in th® course of Miihlenberg. 

There is probably not another man within our communion who com- 
bines so many requisites for bringing out this timely work as Dr. Mann. 
Himself a German, he has had peculiar facilities for the investigation of 
Mihlenberg’s life prior to 1742; for a number of years resident in Phil- 
adelphia, and quite familiar with most of the territory on which Mih- 
lenberg’s labors were principally expended, and with the more direct 
results of his activity: sustaining intimate relations to numerous de- 
scendants of his subject ; himself largely marked by the catholic spirit 
and liberality which Muhlenberg maintained; and well known for pains- 
taking thoroughness and Christian candor and fairness, the whole 
Church would probably have united in assigning this task to the present 
author who happily has made it a labor of love. 

Even Dr. Mann, however, like the rest of us, cannot be expected to 
be absolutely free from certain shackles which are apt to hamper men 
of strong convictions. For one holding his position it required consid- 
erable hedging to write those chapters in Mihlenberg’s career, which set 
forth his position on ‘‘Conventicles’’ and ‘‘Prayermeetings,’’ and his 
practice of ‘*Pulpit-fellowship.’’ But the truth is not sacrificed. And the 
outcome of the author’s treatment of these points very clearly subverts 
the position taken by some of his neighbors, that a hearty reception of . 
the ‘‘pure doctrine’”’ forbids practical fellowship with those who do not 
in all its parts avow the same faith. ‘The unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession and the other Symbolical Books’’ were undoubtedly Mihlen- 
berg’s standard, but ‘his Pietism also brought him into a certain affin- 
ity with all those in whom he noticed the symptoms of a living, personal 
spirituality,’’—men, for instance like Whitfield—notwithstanding his 
denial of regenerating grace in baptism—and the famous revivalists G. 
and W. Tennent. ‘In his intercourse with such men Mihlenberg found 
some spiritual refreshment and encouragement, and ¢he doctrines which 
formed a high and strong barrier between their respective church bodies 
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were left in the background.’ So speaks one of the leading representa- 
tives of the General Council and a professor in the Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Our readers 
may be assured that partisan narrowness does not mar these bright 
pages, and that to no class of readers can this great work prove more 
satisfactory and profitable than to those who are identified with the 
General Synod. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 

Psychology. By John Dewey, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Philoso- 

phy in Michigan University. pp. 427. 1887. 

This book brings us the result of an attempt to give definite form to 
the ‘‘new psychology,”’ for class-room purposes. Most of the works 
on mental science have shaped it in the mould of metaphysics, and laid 
small stress upon the connection of Psychical phenomena with their 
physiological conditions. Some of the elements of the problems of the 
mind’s powers and functions were not sufficiently studied or considered. 
Psychology became entangled in the perplexing discussion of metaphys- 
ical principles. The physical and physiological studies of our day have 
given clearer and fuller insight into the relations between the mind and 
the bodily organism. Earnest and acute investigation has brought 
fuller acquaintance with many facts in these relations and their depen- 
dencies. The new knowledge has been waiting for recognition in the 
treatment of the mental phenomena and the completer elaboration of 
the whole science of psychology. In this book Prof. Dewey has sought 
to reconstruct psychology in accordance with the new materials gained 
and the supposed demands of the science. That he brought to the 
task many high qualifications is every where apparent on these pages, 
in his evident and broad familiarity with the history of psychological 
speculation and an equal acquaintance with the latest facts and theories 
of physical science bearing on the subject. The new departure is meant 
to be thorough, and so far as the form of psychology is concerned the 
reconstruction is a revolution. This is seen in the order of topics and 
in the terminology of the presentation. 

A careful examination of the work makes it evident that while it is 
rich in helpful facts and suggestions, and deserves to be welcomed by 
all inquirers in this great study, it is not a complete success. Prof. 
Dewey, although writing in the interest of a more careful separation of 
psychology from metaphysics, has nevertheless been greatly influenced 
in the presentation and interpretation of his material by his own meta- 
physical principles. He has well illustrated his remark in the preface, 
that ‘‘philosophic implications are not got rid of when they are kept 
out of sight.’’ His standpoint seems to be that of a modified idealism. 
In summing up the process of knowledge he says: ‘One side of the 
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process of knowledge makes the universe individual by giving it its 
conscious unified existence in the self; the other makes the individual 
self universal by realizing its capacities in concrete forms of knowledge. 
Psychologically speaking, the world is objectified self; the self is sub- 
jectified world.’’—p. 153. It is indeed no fault of the work that it fails 
to be independent of metaphysical principles or theory. Its faults are 
mainly those which naturally connect themselves with the first efforts 
in reconstruction, and appear in unadjusted terminology and representa- 
tions. The new order of topics compels much repetition, and the new 
phraseology and explanations here and there lack clearness, exactness, 
and consistency. Illustrations of this appear in the very beginning, as 
for instance, p. 2, where after stating the fundamental characteristic of 
Self to be the fact of consciousness, and hence that it ‘‘exists for itself,’’ 
the *‘facts’’ of self, as well as the self itself, are declared conscious and 
to ‘exist for themselves,’ failing to keep consistently distinct the con- 
scious self and its phenomena; or, p. 5, where, after explainining the 
individual element in all knowledge, or the subjective side, and also 
the universal element, the objective side, ‘‘the thing known,’’ being 
‘such for all mind whatever,’’ it is alleged that to obtain knowledge 
requires the individual to ‘‘get rid of the features which are peculiar to 
him; or, p. 22, where the Will is defined to be ‘the concrete con- 
sciousness including both the individual and universal elements,’’ and, 
p. 23, declared to be ‘‘the relation between the subjective and objective.”’ 
These are specimens, taken at random, of the unadjusted and shifting 
representations of the psychical facts. When such loose statements of 
the varied incidental relations of a power the mind are allowed to do 
service as definitions of the power itself, no very exact or assured psy- 
chology can be reached. 

Notwithstanding this failure to bring the reconstruction of psychol- 
egy into distinct and self-consistent presentation, Prof. Dewey’s took 
has high value and deserves the attention of students and teachers in 
this department of study. It marks a forward movement, and while it 
does not itself present the finished system, it will prove a most helpful 
essay in the line of tentative works which shall rightly give to psychol- 
ogy the benefit of the new materials which modern research has accu- 
mulated. M. V. 


History of Medieval Art. By Franz von Reber, Director of the Ba- 
varian Royal and State Galleries of Paintings, Professor in the Uni- 
versity and Polytechnic of Munich. Translated by Joseph Thacher 
Clarke. With 422 Illustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
pp- 743. 1887. 

This massive volume enriched with illustrations on almost every page 
and written in a very pleasing style, is a work of rare excellence. Its 
principal merit is one of arrangement and order, the author’s aim being 
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to present the history of medieval art in conformity with its natural 
and logical evolution, instead of fragmentary details or isolated groups. 
Although presented in a very condensed form there is offered a com- 
plete and intelligible survey of architecture, sculpture and painting from 
the early Christian period down to the seventeenth century. The art 
of the Persians, of the Indian and Eastern Asiatic races, as well as that 
of the Mohammedans, is treated at some length but the fullest accounts 
are those which cover the Romanic and Gothic Epochs. 

The author is evidently not only a master in the sphere of art, but a 
philosophic historian. His readers will, accordingly, learn not only the 
progress of art from its Greco-Roman stages to the early Christian and 
Byzantine forms, its bloom in Germany and its passage thence to France 
and from France into England and Scotland, but also the interdepend- 
ence of these nations, respectively, their varied development in culture 
and civilization, and the part which Christianity has necessarily per- 
formed in the progress of these arts—although the latter does not re- 
ceive the measure of attention to which it is entitled, except in the illus- 
trations, every one of which, barring the chapters on Mohammedan and 
Oriental art, is taken from Christian and ecclesiastical designs. Chris- 
tianity, it is true, took at first an attitude of hostility to art, and con- 
sidering the debasement of art at the time, this hostility is very credita- 
ble to primitive Christian taste, but where would Prof. von Reber have 
found any material for a ‘‘History of Medizval Art’’ had it not been for 
the architecture of churches and monasteries and the paintings and 
sculptures which were produced for the ornamentation and completion 
of these Christian monuments. Christianity, too, has furnished the 
highest principle of art, since its primary and essential concern is the 
feelings of the soul in contrast with the external and the sensuous, which 
formed the predominant feature of worship and art among the Greeks 
and Romans. Although these historic facts are not made as prominent 
as they might have been, the student of Church history will find valua- 
ble assistance both in the text ‘and illustrations of this volume, espe- 
cially in the discussion of the Catacombs and the Basilicas. It isa 
companion volume to the History of Ancient Art by the same author 
published some years ago by the Harpers, who never lose an opportun- 
ity of issuing for the American public the best works of European au- 
thors. 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Moral Philosophy ; a Series of Lectures. By Andrew Peabody, D. D., 
LL. D., Emeritus Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Univer- 
sity. pp. 337- 

From the preface to these lectures we learn that the author had three 
purposes before him in their preparation—to present accurately the fun- 
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damental principles of moral philosophy, to show the inseparable con- 
nection between true ethics and Christianity, and to illustrate the laws 
of duty in their practical application to the questions and activities of 
daily life. Given as a course of lectures, the discussion has not been 
shaped into the form and order of a regular scientific treatise. It does 
not offer itself as a text-book, but as a less formal and more popular 
presentation of the principles of ethical science for the general reader. 
The topics traversed are Human Freedom; The Ground of Right; 
Utilitarianism and Expediency; Conscience; Virtue and the Virtues ; 
Principles, Rules and Habits: Ethics of the Hebrew Scriptures; Chris- 
tian Ethics; Moral Beauty; Hedonism; The Ethics of the Stoic 
School; and The Influence of Christian Ethics on Roman Law. 

Dr. Peabody’s theoretical standpoint is clear and pointed. He finds 
the ultimate and sole ground of right in ‘fitness’’—human duties being 
viewed as arising out of the relations in which men stand to God, their 
fellowmen and the various purposes incorporated into their nature. 
“The fitting is the rule as well as the standard of right. The questions 
that we virtually ask as to the right resolve themselves into these : 
What is this thing fit for? What conduct is befitting under these cir- 
cumstances? What befits me as standing in my various relations to 
man and to God? The answer to each of these questions determines 
what is right, and carries with it a sense of obligation or of duty,—duvfy, 
that which is due, or which one owes, ought being but a past tense of 
owe.’’ Under this fundamentally sound view all the selfish and utilitar- 
ian theories are rejected. Conscience is regarded as an origina] native 
power of the mind discriminating, by immediate and intuitive perception, 
the right or wrong of actions, in view of the relations sustained. It 
may be educated by use and helped by all the knowledge in which men 
know their relations in every respect more fully. The whole discussion 
is full of interest and abounds with fruitful thought. There is no dull- 
ness about it. It is only to be regretted that the author has allowed 
himself the insertion of remarks here and there which fit only a Unitar- 
ian view of Christianity, and which must mar the acceptableness of 
parts of the work to many of his readers. M. V. 


English Synonyms Discriminated. By Richard Whately D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. New dition. pp. 179. 1887. 

Mistakes in Writing English and how to avoid them. By Marshall T. 
Bigelow, author of ‘‘Punctuation and other Typographical Matters.” 
pp. 110. 1886. 

Hints on Writing and Speech-making. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. pp. 70. 1887. 

There can be no question that there is much advantage, as Dr. 

Whately well said, ‘in the cultivation of correctness and precision in 

our expressions,’’ and a publishing house that makes it a business to 
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bring out a series of excellent handbooks in aid of this art, renders in- 
valuable service to the cause of literature and public speech. Whately 
on “English Synonyms” is from the last edition, which received the au- 
thor’s careful revision. It has long held the rank of a standard and it 
is not surprising that a fresh issue of the little work has been called for. 

In the same line and ‘for the use of all who teach, write or speak the 
language’’ is Bbigelow’s very instructive little volume on the ‘‘Mistakes 
in Writing English’? which mar the productions of many accomplished 
and popular writers of English. It is but a small volume but it has 
condensed a vast amount of very important grammatical instruction. 

The chapter of Higginson’s ‘‘Hints’’ on writing appeared originally 
in “the Atlantic Monthly.”” That on speech-making in ‘Harper’s 
Magazine.’’ The quality of his ‘‘Hints’’ may be readily inferred from 
his own practice, as he is a well-known master of the most charming 
style. Many a writer and speaker who is conscious of his own defects 
in his lofty calling, will find these ‘‘Hints’? to be like nuggets of gold 
which with little effort may be reduced to sterling coin. 


The Nation ina Nutshell: A rapid outline of American History. By 
George Makepeace Towle, Author of ‘‘Young Peoples History of 
England” etc., etc. pp. 147. 1887. 

One is astonished on picking up this diminutive volume, at the au- 
dacity of its title, but upon examination you are even more surprised to 
tind how well the effort has succeeded. Beginning with our pre-his- 
toric antiquity and closing with the downfall of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, it sketches the era of discovery, colonization and colonial govern- 
ment, traces the struggle for Independence, the formation of the 
government and the constitution, Washington’s Presidency, the wars 
of 1812 and that with Mexico, with chapters thrown in on the Presi- 
dents, the growth in literature, the arts, science and invention. It is 
just such a work as is often wanted in every intelligent family, when 
time does not admit of reading a fuller history. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 

Poetry and Philosophy of Gethe. By Marion V. Dudley. pp. 298. 

This volume is composed of lectures and extempore discussions be- 
fore the Milwaukee Literary School, in August, 1886. Its aim is, as 
set forth in the preface, ‘‘to popularize the thought of a great author 
through the interpretations of specialists in German Literature.’’ There 
is a criticism of the Wilhelm Meister, the Divine Comedy and Faust, an 
examination of Geethe’s relation to English Literature, and a number of 
discussions of other interesting features of his life, thought, and wri- 
ings. The book is one of great merit and will materially aid in ac- 
quainting the people of this country with the character and work of 
this great German writer and philosopher. 

In reading these discussions, however, it is to be remembered that 
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they are the work of warm admirers of Goethe, who have, in some in- 
stances, we think, indulged in excessive laudation. They are, therefore, 
to be read with some caution. In his address of welcome, President 
Johnson has made a classification of names with which we cannot agree 
—Homer, Dante and Shakespeare. He speaks of them as a great tri- 
umviri of genius with whom, of all men, Geethe is worthy to be classed. 
By their sweep of intellect and the similarity of their epic conceptions, 
there are three names that are indissolubly united, Homer, Virgil and 
Milton, the last, though coming latest in time, worthy, by force of trans- 
cendent genius, to stand first. Any list of what is meant to be the 
world’s mightiest geniuses in the realm of poetic thought, that entirely 
omits the names of Virgil and Milton, substituting in their stead those 
of Dante and Geethe, must be untrue and misleading. M. V. 


Theophilus Trent. Old Times in the Oak Openings. By Benj. F. Tay- 

lor. pp. 250. 

This is a story of scenes and characters in the early settlements of 
the North-West. The hero, Theophilus Trent, an A. B. from an East- 
ern university, ‘chad come West to become president of a college, or a 
polytechnic institute. The college was not founded, the institute not 
located, and so he was now Principal of an up-stairs school, zee High, 
at Bodkins.’’ The author has succeeded in making a delightful story 
in tracing the history of Trent and the far-away village in the Oak 
Openings. He possesses a genial, earnest, sympathetic spirit united 
with an irrepressible love for the humorous. In the art of word-paint- 
ing he is unsurpassed. Even in that humor which is without much 
pungency, and examples of such are not wanting, there is not the faint- 
est approach to the disgusting realism that has become notorious, not 
more by its insult to decency than by the labored attempts to defend it. 
The whole tone of Mr. Taylor’s book is wholesome, ane we heartily 
commend it. M. V. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Atonement and Law. Or Redemption in Harmony witb Law as re- 
vealed in Nature. By John M. Armour. Third Edition. pp. 240. 
1886. 


That this work has reached a third edition indicates the favor with 
which it has been received. A careful reading of it explains and justi- 
fies the strong impression it has made. It is not only an able and inter- 
esting discussion of one of the greatest of the Christian doctrines, but 
constructs its theory and defense of that doctrine upon a truth or 
principle of vital importance for its just explanation and vindication. 
This truth is that the atonement is not “the great exception,”’ as in vi- 
olation of law, but that it has been provided in harmony with the law of 
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substitutionary and equivalent satisfaction provided for and perpetually 
illustrated in the natural constitution of things. In working out his 
argument Mr. Armour divides the discussion into two parts, the first 
treating of law, moral and natural, and the second viewing the atone- 
ment in the light of such law. The whole discussion, which presents 
the ‘‘satisfaction’’ view of the atonement, is rich in points and sugges- 
_tions for the student of this great subject. But able and valuable as is 
the discussion we are compelled to say that it would have been better 
and stronger by recognizing the ground of right in the whole nature of 
God rather than in the sovereignty of His Will, and by avoiding the 
shaping of his argument on the Calvinistic conception of predestination, 
absolute reinstatement and confirmation. These features of the presen- 
tation we must hold are not only not required by the Scriptures, but are 
embarrassing and weakening to the best exhibition of the argument 
which our author otherwise so ably handles. M. V. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Way of Salvation in the Lutheran Church. By Rev. G. H. Ger- 
berding, A. M. Written for the common people. With an introduc- 
tion by Rev. M. Rhodes, D. D. pp. 225. 

The author has taken an important theme and he discusses it well, 
clearly, forcibly, and on the whole correctly. He conforms to the state- 
ment of the title page and very sensibly writes for the common people. 
The select few who may hold themselves above the common mass will, 
however, find this volume well adapted to remove their prejudices, to 
correct their errors and to illuminate the path of life for their souls. 
There is need for just such a work, a wide-spread need, and it will be a 
blessed service to the cause of salvation if this inexpensive little vol- 
ume shall have a large circulation. Our only criticism bears against 
its title, ““The Way of Salvation in the Lutheran Church!’ The way 
of salvation was neither invented by the Lutheran Church nor was it 
devised by God to be trodden only in the Lutheran Church. There is 
but one way of salvation for all, though alas, by-ways, near-cuts and all 
manner of improvements have appeared. The market for a work of 
this character would be much larger if the term Lutheran were en- 
tirely omitted. We forget sometimes how urgently we are called upon 
to spread the truth among all denominations. Or must we evérmore 
be teaching our own people what are the doctrines of their glorious 
church and for their sakes label these things ‘‘Lutheran,’’ instead of 
inculcating among all churches and.upon all readers the saving truth 
of the Gospel and labeling the same with the Master’s own mark? We 
have no doubt that our Church has the truth, but many of those not 
of us are much more ready to receive it if we do not call it specifically 
Lutheran. To do so amounts often to placing the candle under a 
bushel. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 

An Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry. By Hiram 
Corson, LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
Cornell University. pp. 338. 1886. 

It is a happy coincidence that this Introduction to Browning’s Poetry 
should appear just as an elegant edition of his poetical works is issuing 
from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Browning's poetry 
contains some of the most solid and most precious treasures of litera- 
ture, but such are the peculiarities of his style, embodying, as it does, 
the profoundest thought, the subtlest and most complex sentiment, and 
the most quickening spirituality, that to most readers they will remain 
hidden and sealed treasures unless there be at hand some such key as 
the present work to aid in grasping them. Prof. Corson has evidently 
made a thorough mastery of his subject, and after studying his exposi- 
tion of the character, the art, and the peculiarities of the ‘‘subtlest as- 
serter of the Soul in Song,’’ and conning over the arguments given of 
the several poems included in the volume, the cultured reader whose 
taste has not been vitiated and whose capacities have not been enfeebled 
by the enervating tendencies in current literature, will find in Brown- 
ing the most Christian, the most profound, and by much the most spir- 
itual poet of the age. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORAX. 
A Manual of Christian Evidences. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M. A. 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Author of ‘Christian Evidences, 
viewed in Relation to Modern Thought,” etc. pp. 206. 1887. 


Prebendary Row recently gave the public several of the most accept- 
able volumes on the general subject which he has summed up in the 
small manual before us. This work is designed to put within the reach 
of intelligent readers a short general view of the proofs of the divine 
origin and authority of Christianity. In the structure of the work, he 
has changed the usual order of presentation of the evidences. Instead 
of following the method of Paley and most writers, who begin with the 
historical and miraculous facts in connection with the origin of Chris- 
tianity, he first arrays the moral evidences and then presents the histor- 
ical proofs and the authenticating evidence of miracles. He vindicates 
the propriety of this order by the stress which Christ himself laid on 
the self-evidencing power of his person, truth and work. Unquestion- 
ably, the argument gains some force from this order of presentation. 
It also loses some. At any rate, Mr. Row presses beyond the facts his 
assertion of the subordination of the miraculous evidence to the moral, 
when, in face of the case of the paralytic, Matt. 9:6, the word to 
John’s disciples, Matt. 11 : 4, 5, etc., he alleges that Christ ‘‘never once 
attempted to prove the truth of a single utterance of his by working a 
miracle.” 
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The moral evidence is traced with great force and freshness. The 
miraculous attestation, though made clear and positive, would become 
more impressive by a fuller exhibition of the facts. Taken asa whole, 
we know of no volume which condenses its brief view the Christian ev- 
idences more happily adapted than this for popular service amid the 
skeptical suggestions of the times. M. V. 


An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By 

the Rev. Benjamin B. Warfield, D. D. pp. 225. 1887. 

Under the title of ‘The Theological Educator,’’ the Rev. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, M. A., editor of 7he Expositor, is bringing out a series 
of Handbooks which promise to give a solid and trustworthy grounding 
in all branches of theological study. The present volume is the second 
of the series and it was a happy selection to assign it to Prof. Warfield, 
whose contributions to the press on this vital subject have made his 
name an authority on Textual Criticism, which is second to none in this 
country. It is in fact, a cause of general regret that his recent trans- 
fer to the Chair of Dogmatics at Princeton must, at least measurably, 
restrict his labors on this important branch of biblical learning, which 
does not as yet suffer from any works of supererogation. Much that 
has been written on it in some quarters has been to the prejudice of the 
faith, but our author represents no destructive criticism. 

He modestly claims for his discussion simply the category of ‘a 
primer, and a primer to the art of textual criticism, rather than to the 
science,’’ but his treatise, though in a very small compass, is most 
learned and masterful and is sure to commend itself generally to biblical 
scholars. A popular style is employed and such clearness of thought 
and language as will render it available and full of information to all 
students of the New Testament, including such as are not proficient in 
Greek. The successive chapters, after a very instructive introduction, 
treat of the Matter, the Methods, the Praxis, and the History, of Crit- 
icism. The three great modern texts—the eighth of Tischendorf, the 
one great edition of Tregelles, and the recent edition of Wescott & 
Hort are recognized as indicating the high-water mark of modern criti- 
cism and as agreeing in their settlement of the greater part of the text. 


Hints and Outlines for Children’s Services. By Rev. C. A. Goodhart, 

M. A., Vicar of St. Barnabas, Sheffield, England. pp. 178. 

Few men are apt at preaching to the young, and yet such preaching 
is confessedly very serviceable. As exceedingly helpful to one who 
knows how to use them, these ‘‘hints and outlines’? seem well adapted. 
Prepared by a clergyman of the Church of England, the first are ar- 
ranged according to the church year, while there are enough for other 
special occasions and of a ‘‘miscellaneous’’ character to satisfy any one. 
We caution against a slavish following of what is contained in this 
book, and urge that it be used merely in the way of suggestion. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK, 

Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers of all Denom- 
inations in Europe and America, Being a Supplement to Schaff-Her- 
zog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
D. D., LL. D., and Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M. A. pp. 271. 
The great Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia gives all that can reasonably 

be desired of deceased authors and other celebrities in the Christian 
Church, but readers and scholars have often quite as much occasion to 
know particulars about living authors and distinguished actors who fig- 
ure in the Church of to-day. This desideratum is very happily met by 
the volume before us. Dr. Schaff seems possessed of an instinctive 
knowledge of the wants of studious ministers, and with a paternal heart 
labors from year to year to supply these wants. It is a happy circum- 
stance that those who are the beneficiaries of his versatile and volumin- 
ous authorship are appreciating more and more the import and the 
value of his services. His co-laborer, Mr. Jackson, is animated by the 
same generous spirit and in his painstaking efforts to secure accuracy 
and to observe fidelity to truth proves himself a worthy associate. 

It is enough to say of the present volume that it is a fitting supple- 
ment to the three great volumes of the Religious Encyclopedia. By giv- 
ing biographical sketches of living men of distinction it makes that grand 
work complete. It also includes notices of divines who have died since 
the publication of the Religious Encyclopedia, and a few others who were 
inadvertently omitted. 

Perfection in a work of this character, however desirable, can be ex- 
pected only on the assumption of biographical omniscience. We have 
been disappointed in looking for the names of certain German authors, 
and it is painful to us to notice the omission of some eminent men in 
the Lutheran Church of this country, men quite as distinguished and 
worthy as many who appear in these pages. This, however, does not 
blind us to the intrinsic value of the work, which all theological scholars 
will find to be a most serviceable and indispensable book of reference. 


Before an Audience; or The Use of the Willin Public Speaking. Talks 
to the Students of the University of St. Andrews and the University 
of Aberdeen. By Nathan Sheppard. pp. 155. 


The anomaly of thousands of professional speakers in this country 
who have never bestowed any attention upon the art of public speech, 
will disappear rapidly if the suggestions of this book shall receive the 
attention they merit. The author evidently knows what he is talking 
about, and if his strong sense and genuine helpfulness be practically ac- 
cepted by those accustomed to address an audience, they will know 
what they are about when they face a public assembly, and they will be 
able by a firm exercise of the will, and of other attributes possessed by 
every man of ordinary culture, to make the most of their subject and of 
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themselves. The work is soundly philosophical and eminently practi- 
cal, and can be unreservedly commended to all who gain their bread by 
public speaking. 


The New Psychic Studies in their Relation to Christian Thought. By 

Franklin Johnson, D. D. pp. 91. 

‘The New Psychic Studies’’ mentioned here are the investigations of 
the ‘British Society for Psychical Research,’’ established in 1882, and 
increasing in membership to 586 in April 1885. Among the subjects 
considered are, Clairvoyance, Monitions, Apparitions of the Living, 
Mesmerism, Haunted Houses, etc. All are associated with alleged 
transference of thought, the common terms used being mind-reading 
and telepathy. The conclusions, as given on page 89, are, “1. We 
may place mind-reading among the assumed facts of science, though in 
its clearer forms it is seldom met with. 2. The existence of mesmer- 
ism cannot be disputed, and henceforth only its nature, its limitations, 
and its practical uses will be debated by students. 3. It must be ad- 
mitted that persons, who are in danger or are about to die, sometimes 
transmit to their friends and relatives, though separated from them by 
great distances, their apparitions and their voices.’”” Among the sub- 
jects still left ina state of uncertainty are placed clairvoyance, in the 
broader sense of the word, and haunted houses. 

The relation of all these to Christian thought is found in the applica- 
tion to prophecy, prayer, inspiration, demoniacal possession, etc. The 
author thinks that the battle-ground between Christianity and its en- 
emies is about to be transferred from materialism to psychic manifesta- 
tions, and urges its defenders to prepare for the strife. An intensely 
interesting book, whatever may te thought of the researches of the 
Psychical society or of the views of the author. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO. 

The Morals of Christ. A comparison with Contemporaneous Systems. 
By Austin Bierbower, Author of ‘Principles of a System of Philos- 
ophy,”’ etc. pp. 200. 

Mr. Bierbower wields a vigorous pen and always writes in a strong, 
crisp and sprightly style. He applies the scientific method to this great 
subject and shows, I. Christ’s Departure from the Mosaic Morality ; 
Il. from the Pharisaic Morality ; I11. from the Greco-Roman Morality. 
The discussion is throughout most interesting and suggestive, raising 
farther inquiries from the intelligent reader and often provoking him to 
sharp criticism. Mr. B. is not by profession a theologian and does not 
guard his statements with the care that is usually required to save re- 
ligious truths from misapprehension, yet one would think that his legal 
practice would accustom him to guarded expressions wherever ignor- 
ance or interest may prompt men to draw false inferences. There are 
many, in the very latitude where this book is published, who will inter- 
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pret the author as teaching that Jesus held wealth to be a sin, estab- 
lished the principles of communism, and put a premium on ignorance. 
The discrimination between the spirit and letter which is the key of the 
great Master’s morality, would have served the writer a good purpose. 
Nevertheless, his work abounds in striking excellencies and merits the 
study of the best class of readers. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA. 
Popular Lectures on Theological Themes. By the Rev. Archibald Al- 
exander Hodge, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Didactic and Polemic 

Theology in Princeton Theological Seminary. pp. 472. 

The general scope of this excellent work has been given by Dr. Rich- 
ard, in his article, in this issue, on ‘Dr. Hodge on the Person of Christ.” 
Little else need be added save to say that the lectures cover nearly the 
whole scheme of theological instruction of a polemic and didactic charac- 
ter. This will be seen in the subjects as we here give them: I. ‘God 
—His Nature and Relation to the Universe.”’ II. ‘The Scripture Doc- 
trine of Divine Providence.”’ III. **Miracles.’’ 1V. ‘The Holy Scrip- 
tures—The Canon and Inspiration.’’ V. ‘Prayer and the Prayer-Cure.”’ 
VI. The Trinity of Persons in the Godhead.’’ VII. ‘‘Predestination.”’ 
VIII. “The Original State of Man.’? IX. ‘God’s Covenants with 
Man—The Church.” X. ‘‘The Person of Christ.’’ XI. ‘‘The Offices of 
Christ.’? XII. ‘‘The Kingly Office of Christ.’ XIII. ‘The Kingdom of 
Christ.” XIV. ‘The Law of the Kingdom.’”’ XV. ‘Sanctification 
and Good Works—Higher Life.’’ XVI. ‘‘The Sacraments—Baptism.”’ 
XVII. ‘The Lord’s Supper.’’ XVIII. ‘‘The State of Man after Death, 
and the Resurrection.’’ XIX. ‘Final Rewards and Punishments.”’ 

These are called ‘‘popular lectures,’’ and so they are, compared with 
those usually given in the theological class-room, but their scholarly 
character is also conspicuous and they are ‘popular’ only to the most 
intelligent lay reader or hearer. We commend them as a compendium 
of Presbyterian theology from a man of profound learning, but look- 
ing, in some important doctrines, more towards Lutheranism than Cal- 
vinism. For evidence of this see Dr. Richard’s article. This seems to 
be the tendency among the more learned theologians of to-day. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA. 

People's Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew. Containing 
the Common Version, 1611, and the Revised Version, 1881 (American 
Readings and Renderings), with Critical, Exegetical and Applicative 
Notes, and Illustrations drawn from Life and Thought in the East. 
By Edwin W. Rice, D. D. Original Engravings by Dalziel. pp. 316. 
This volume has been issued in the interest of ‘‘Sunday-school litera- 

ture of the highest order of merit.’? The expenses were met by the in- 

come from the John C. Green Fund, and we feel assured that the money 
has been well invested. The copious title-page shows the general char- 
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acter of the work, and the purpose as expressed in the following para- 
graph has been quite successfully carried out : 

‘In the preparation of this volume the chief purpose has been—1. 
To assist every one to read the Gospel according to Matthew as if he 
were in Galilee or Judea, and familiar with the scenery, the people, 
and the habits of life, speech and thought current in Palestine when 
Jesus was upon the earth. 2. To aid the reader to grasp the meaning 
of the sacred text, through the Common, the Revised, or, when help- 
ful, through a more literal English version. 3. To present to busy 
minds the results of critical learning, clearly, concisely, and free from 
technical terms and from skeptical teachings or delusive speculations.”’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Rural Hours. By Susan Fenimore Cooper. New and Revised Edition. 

PP- 334- 

This volume is a ‘‘simple record of those events which make up the 
course of the seasons in rural life. In wandering about the fields, during 
a long, unbroken residence in the country, one naturally gleans many 
trifling observations on rustic matters which are afterwards remem- 
bered with pleasure by the fireside, and gladly shared with one’s 
friends.’’ The volume is written in journal form. Its chief charm is 
in the manner of the narrative, which is so simple, unaffected and nat- 
ural that the reader often feels as though he were looking over letters 
of an old friend, instead of the diary of a stranger. We have no doubt 
that Miss Cooper will realize the hope expressed in the preface and 
that many who, like the honored Hooker, love the country, ‘where we 
may see God's blessings spring out of the earth,’ will find much of inter- 
est in this volume. M. V. 


His Star in the East. A Story in the Early Aryan Religion. By 
Leighton Parks, Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. pp. 292. 
The substance of this book was first presented in a course of lectures 

before the Lowell Institute in the Winter of 1885, on ‘Christianity and 

the Early Aryan Religions.”’ It is here published with careful revisions 
and considerable additions. Its aim, as stated by the author, is, by an 
examination of the early Aryan religions, ‘‘to eall attention to the wit- 
ness that they bear to man’s need of the Gospel, and to show that that 
need has been answered, just in so far as any people, or rather any in- 
dividual, was prepared to receive it.’? ‘The title of the book expresses 
the thought with which the study began and which subsequent research 
has deepened, that the ‘Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world’ has been seen in the East, and that the true way to make 
disciples of all nations is by declaring unto them Jesus as Agni, Brahma, 
Buddha, or Sosius, as He was first declared to the Jew as the Christ.”’ 
The first chapter presents the author’s conception of the “religion of 
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the Son of Man,” followed by chapters on Vedaism, Brahmanism, Hu- 
duism, Zoroastrianism, concluding with two others on what is termed 
‘the perversion of the gospel’’ and ‘the future of Christ’s religion.”’ 
A most interesting field is thus traversed. But, despite the many bright 
thoughts found here and there, we cannot accept the view here given 
as the true relation between Christianity and the old Aryan religions— 
for the reason that Christianity itself is reduced, by the author’s ex- 
treme rationalism and liberalism, to a mere shadow of itself. All its 
unique features of atonement and redemption as understood by Chris- 
tendom for eighteen centuries are surrendered. Mr. Park’s standpoint 
is that in which the worst features of the “‘new theology”’ have gone to 
seed—a mystical immanence of the Logos or divine Reason in all hu- 
manity, sin as a wilful “incompleteness” resulting from the lower life 
out of which man has been evolved, redemption as an evolution out of 
the beast life to the Christ life. He is a thorough evolutionist, and his 
gospel is the gospel of evolutionism colored with some Christian senti- 
ment. ‘Out of the old beast-like life science and the Bible both tell us 
man is being called, up to a life which science cannot name, but which 
the Bible calls the new man, Jesus Christ.’’ 

Mr. Parks’ book can have no value as a study in comparative.religion, 
and can serve only to exemplify the confusion and absurdity into which 
much of the free thinking of the day is drifting. M. V. 


The Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
New Riverside Edition. From the latest edition, revised and rear- 
ranged by Mr. Browning. With Portrait and Indexes. In six volumes 
crown 8vo. gilt top. 


Robert Browning holds by common consent the first place among the 
English poets. His thought is sometimes obscure and the aim of his 
language not especially transparent, but his flight takes the higest range 
of genius and his writings abound in spiritual ideas. With a rapidly 
growing number of admirers and students his poetry is destined to exert 
a profound and lasting influence on our literature. 

The publishers are entitled to warm praise for bringing out this new 
edition which in the text follows with scrupulous care the author’s la- 
test revision and which in binding and printing is rarely excelled. Four 
volumes have appeared within a short time. The first contains Pauline, 
Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, King Victor and King 
Charles V.; the second, Dramatic Lyrics, The Return of the Druses, 
A Blot on the ’Scutcheon, Colombe’s Birthday, Dramatic Romances, A 
Soul’s Tragedy, Luria; the third embraces The Ring and the Book ; 
and the fourth Christmas Eve and Easter-day, Men and Women, In a 

3alcony, besides a number of other pieces. The two other volumes 
will shortly follow, the fifth to include Red-Cotton Night-Cap Country, 
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The Inn Album, Pacchiaratto, with other poems ; and the sixth contain- 
ing The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, La Saisiaz and The Two Poets of 
Croisic, Dramatic Idyls, Jocoseria, Ferishta’s Fancies, Parleyings with 
Certain People of Importance in their Day. 

Mr. Browning, before the publication of 7he Ring and The Book, had 
gathered all of his previous poems and dramas, and issued them rear- 
ranged and revised in a series of six volumes. The present edition 
follows that series, and continues with the other writings in the order 
of their first appearance. Dates or the autnor’s memoranda sufficiently 
indicate the original publication. 

The sixth volume will have Indexes of the contents and of the first 
lines of the poems in all the volumes. The first volume has a fine steel 
portrait from a recent photograph. 

When completed this work will certainly offer a very superior and 
stimulating body of literature to the reader and form a very attractive 
addition to the library. 


New York. The Planting and Growth of the Empire State. By Ellis 

H. Roberts. 2 Vols. pp. 758. 

These two volumes belong to the American Commonwealth series. 
In undertaking the publication of such a series, this enterprising Boston 
firm is laying the whole country under obligation. It is very important 
that we should have reliable and authentic histories of the different 
States composing the Union; and sufficient guarantee that we are now 
about to have such is found is the fact that this series is prepared under 
the general editorial supervision of Horace E. Scudder. 

The volumes before us form a complete, unbroken history of New 
York State. Beginning with its discovery by the French in 1524, there 
is a full narrative of the occupation by the Dutch, the attempts of 
Queen Christina and her great minister, Oxenstiern, to plant and per- 
petuate Swedish colonies, the rule of the English, ending in the tyranny 
that drove New York, with other colonies, to declare their independ- 
ence, and that gave them existence as individual commonwealths. As 
a State in the Union, its wonderful internal development and improve- 
ment are traced, the history being brought down to so late a date as the 
year 1880. 

We heartily commend these volumes. To the careful student of 
American history they will be invaluable. They are written in an easy, 


graceful style, with which their neat dress is in admirable agreement. 
M. V. 


Connecticut. A Study of a Commonwealth-Democracy. By Alexander 
Johnston, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Prince- 
ton College. pp. 409. 1887. 

This is another volume of the Commonwealth Series noticed above 
and another proof of the admirable and successful project of bringing 
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out a historical series which traces the salient features of such States of 
the Union as have exerted a positive influence in the shaping of the na- 
tional government, or have a striking political, social or economical 
history. 

Connecticut is in various respects one of our most notable States. As 
here presented by Prof. Johnston it forms a most interesting study. 
That Colonial era, with its sturdy virtues, its ceaseless contests, its con- 
fusion of church and state, its struggles for liberty while often hos- 
tile to its essential spirit, its genetic relation to the formation of our 
unrivaled government and nation, offers the historian a field as pictur- 
esque as the most charming realms of romance. This series of Com- 
monwealths will, it is to be hoped, find its way into all our homes of 
intelligence. It will do our people good to look betimes at the founda- 
tions of our greatness—and to learn from the mistakes as well as from 
the wisdom of the fathers. The share which the Church had alike in 
the errors and in the wisdom makes a curious and instructive chapter. 
It will open the eyes of some, who have looked upon all the Colonial 
settlers as refugees from religious tyranny, to read that an oppressive 
Church establishment was one of the most marked features of Connecti- 
cut—and that in a measure the connection of Church and State contin- 
ued till 1818. All persons were from the beginning taxed for Church 
as well as for State; the taxes for the support of the minister were lev- 
ied and collected like other taxes, and the civil power collected these 
taxes by distraint. Civil and ecclesiastical were convertible terms. 
The township and the Church were co-terminous. The same body of 
voters settled civil and ecclesiastical affairs indifferently in the same 
town meeting. The churches recognized in 1650 being considered as 
established, the commonwealth forbade any persons to form a new 
church within the colony without consent of the general court and the 
neighboring churches, while those who were not members of the es- 
tablishment were compelled to vote taxes and to pay taxes for the sup- 
port of ministers in whose call they had had no voice. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
Christian Chorals, for the Chapel and Fireside. Edited by Melanchthon 

Woolsey Stryker. pp. 224. 1885. 

One of the most excellent and delightful collections of sacred song 
that has yet appeared. The hymns are imbued with the devotional 
flavor and marked by a poetical taste which made its selections chiefly 
from such standard authors as Cowper, Bonar, Charles Wesley, Mont- 
gomery, Faber, Keble and Whittier. But the tunes more especially 
commend themselves to ears that have often been disgusted with the 
flippant and irreverent jingle so much in vogue. The editor aimed more 
at quality than novelty. Some of the airs are in truth so old that to 
many they will appear new. Nearly all have the ring of grand old mel- 
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lodies, combining sober churchliness with genuine musical merit, and 
many have the additional feature of a sacred historic interest. Music 
of this character will not be as easily acquired as the superficial and 
senseless strains with which the Sunday-schools are familiar, but when 
once thoroughly learned, there will be little hankering for an early 
change of books. 


SCHAEFER & KORADI, PHILADELPHIA. 

Neue Folge der Sammlung von Beispielen iber biblische Hauptbegriffe, 
&c., in alphabetischer Reihenfolge. Ein Handbuch fiir Geistliche, 
Lehrer, Sonntagschulleher und die Familie von A. Rodemeyer. 1. 
Lieferung. pp. 72. 

A work of this character is very much needed by all who study scrip- 
ture with a view of instructing others. The method followed is admir- 
able. Under every important subject there are given first, scripture 
passages, then scripture illustrations, followed with parable, example, 
aphorism, proverb, &c. Excellent judgment and tact are shown in the 
selections made, and no biblical student can fail to be profited by the 
aid they offer to the understanding of divine truth. That they appear 
in German is likewise a guarantee that they are not stale samples of 
their kind in English, and that they will accordingly be more effective 
in their use. The present number extends to Betrug. We hope the 
successive numbers will appear rapidly and we bespeak for them a great 
demand among those who can read German. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The English Language: Heterogeneous in Formation, Homogeneous, 
in Character, Universal in Destination for the spread of Christian Civ- 
ilization. A lecture delivered before Vanderbilt University, Jan. 3, 
1887. Enlarged and published by request of the Faculty. By Philip 
Schaff, D. D., LL. D. Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The College Question. A Series of Twelve Articles written for 7he 
Lutheran Visitor and Our Church Paper. March-July, 1886. By Ju- 
lius D. Dreher, President of Roanake College. Office of The Lutheran 
Visitor, Newberry, S. C. 











